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Go up now, look toward the Sea. 


I. Kings, xviii.: 43. 


On Sabbath evening, the 16th of 
June last, the Rev. Henry E. Parker 
delivereda discourse from the above 
text, before the Ladies’ Seamen’s 
Friend Society, of Concord, N. H. 
At a subsequent meeting the So- 
ciety solicited a copy for publica- 
tion, believing it “ well adapted to 
awaken an interest in those who 
have not yet gone up and looked 
toward the sea.” 

We are happy to glance at its 
train of thought, aud to make a 
liberal extract. Would that more 
ministers of the gospel would more 
frequently look toward the sea. 

Shall we “‘go up now,” inquired 
the preacher, “ and look toward tbe 
sea,” to observe and admire its 
physical features ?—its wonderful 
phenomena {—its physical, political 
and moral uses ?—its countless my- 
riads of marine creatures?—its hid- 
den wonders ?—its entombed treas- 
ures of lives and wealth ?— its 
history of surpassing interest. For 
none of these reasons now, but to 


study and become deeply interested > 


in the humanity there—the men of; 


the sea. 
“ And, Ist, I would mention their 


numbers. “ Go up, look toward the * 


Vou. xxux. No l. 


/ 


{ sea,” at the great multitude, for 
¢ such it is, whose life is there. They 
frequent every river, gulf and chan- 
nel; they crowd every port: their 
floating tenements ure beneath every 
sky, dotting the ocean over; they 
are cutting their way through the 
Arctic ice, their vessels’ seams are 
melting beneath the torrid sun, and 
their timbers groan as the stormy 
Antaretie buffets them around the 
; dangerous promontories of either 
hemisphere. Seventy years ago 
the then existing population of our 
country sustained itself in war 
against the most powerful kingdom 
in the world, and affected such 
achievements as gave ap unprece- 
dented impetus to modern civiliza- 
tion, exerting an influence that was 
mighty and permanent upon every 
nation on the globe, and materially 
changing the whole face of the 
political world. Hqualling our 
country’s population as it was then, 
are the multitude of our seamen 
now. And when we remember that 
there are not included in this enu- 
meration, as in that, childhood and 
woman, the @ipple and the lunatic, 
the aged and iiactive, the three mil- 
lion seamen are most emphatically 
a vast company. Anda still great- 
er imuportance attaches itself to such 
a multitude of seamen, when we 
- 1. 
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contemplate the elements of their 
character and the extent of their 


influence, gathered as they be out } 


of every nation, and visiting every 
nation under heaven; the repre- 
sentatives from and to every state 
and kingdom. The vast influence 
for good or evil of such and so great 
a multitude, of these several mil- 
lions of active men, four hundred 
thousand of whom have Anglo- 
Saxon blood in their veins, have 
Anglo-Saxon vigor of body and 
mind—the influence of this com- 
pany of cosmopolites, so numerous 
and so composed, is certainly a 
theme of momentous consideration. 

I remark, 2ndly, we should be 
Mecply interested in seamen for what 
they have done. From the earliest 
times to the present they have 
been the aggrandizers of great and 
wealthy states and cities. A thous- 
sand years before the christian era 
did they from their long three years’ 
voyages carry gold and silver, pre- 
cious stones and ivory, with every 


sort of merchandize and treasure, 


to king Solomon, making Jerusalem 
one mine of wealth. They gathered 
from every island and coast of 
ancient geographical knowledge, 
whatever was esteemed useful and 
precious, and made Phoonicia the 
great ware-house of the world ;— 
gave to Tyre and Sidon, its capital 
cities, such riches and splendor and 
power as accorded with those amaz- 
ing descriptions concerning them 
uttered by the prophet Ezekiel. 
They accumulated for proud Cor- 
inth her surpassing wealth and 
magnificence. And it was they 
who in the middle ages carried such 
glory and greatness to 


‘© Where Venice sate in state, throned on her 
hundred isles.” 


They soon after gave to Portugal 
her then great riches and renown. 
As soon they made Holland mis- 
tress of the ocean and the centre of 
wealth. And through them France 
at the time rose s0 rapidly in trade 
and influence. And soon they made 
England to become, and thus far to 
remain, queen of the seas and first 
empire of the world. ‘They have 
filled, too, the coffers of our own 


nation; nor can we over-estimate 
our indebtedness to them for having 
so widely spread our name and 
fame. See also what they have done 
in settling the disputes of nations 
in naval conflicts ; and in bringing 
to light new islands and conti- 
nents. * is “3 7 

I remark, 3dly, That we ought to 
be interested in seamen not only 
from what they have done, but from 
what they are now doing. ‘They 
are at the present engaged in all 
that has busied them, and biessed 
others in the past. Their discover- 
ies year by year still make additions 
to geographic and ethnologic sci- 
ence, still increase the comforts 
and happiness of mankind. Year 
by year, night and day, in summer 
and winter, in sunshine and storm, 
are they our faithful, unwearied 
servants, to carry every message 
and discharge every commission, 
whatever necessity or desire may 
suggest, and wherever in the wide 
world we may wish. They are this 
day, as in former ages, enriching, 
adorning, and strengthening the 
cities and countries who send them 
forth. They are the managers of 
commerce :—commerce, with all its 
blessings ;—commerce, which, has 
long been remarked, characterizes 
and seems to make a people intelli- 
gent and free ;—commerce, with its 
harmonizing, elevating, expansive, 
peace-making, fraternizing, pros- 
pering influences ;—- commerce, 
which in the universality and re- 
ciprocity of its blessings is like the 
field of its operations: “all the 
rivers” says the writer of Eccle- 
siastes, “run into the sea; and yet 
the sea is not full: unto the place 
from whence the rivers came, 
thither do they return again ;” and 
just as the ocean gathers all the 
waters that flow over the land, and 
then, through the rain-clouds, dis- 
tributes them again over all the 
earth, so does commerce attract 
every product from the interior to 
the sea-side, and then from every 
port to every port, across all the 
seas it distributes these products 


again to all the inhabited parts of 
the world. 
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Again: it is calculated deeply to 
interest us in seamen, and irom 
what they are now doing, to reflect 
that they bear an influence from all 
lands to all;, yes, all the influences 
of all lands to all. They are speed- 
ily blending all parts of the world 
together, and making them one in 
character and identity. Dr.Bethune, 
in his own happy eloquence, re- 
cently called our Atlantic steamers 
the shuttles fast weaving the web 
of international amity and peace. 
The illustration may justly have a 
wider application than to the coasts 
ef eastern America and western 
Europe. Our seamen, as their ves- 
sels so rapidly ply all over the globe, 
will soon have wrought a world- 
wide web, inseparably joining all 
the nations in a community of sym- 
pathies, character and interests. 

“Goup,” my friends, “look toward 
the sea” at what the mariner is now 
doing :—if you have the least worthy 
conception of the work he is en- 
gaged in, how great it is, great in 
the innumerableness of its details, 
great in its parts and relations, and 
great in its important bearings, you 
ean searce turn off your eyes to 
contemplate aught else. 

I remark, 4thly, that the peculiar 
circumstances of the life they lead 
should deeply interest us in seamen. 
Their’s is a truly peculiar life from 
its commencement to its close. 
Look at the sailor boy leaving his 
early home for the sea—exchang- 
ing the needful and kindly influ- 
ences of the parental roof for the 
hardships and rudeness and wicked- 
ness of the forecastle ;—the teach- 
ings of the village school for the 
lessons before the mast ;—the hal- 
lowing privileges of the Sabbath 
school and the House of God for 
the pestilential moral atmosphere 
which seems everywhere to gather 
about the sailor. Away from a 
father’s counsel, a mother’s care, a 
sister’s influence, the interest and 
sympathy of relatives and friends, 
the wholesome restraints and use- 
ful stimulants of general society, 
the young sailor usually grows up 
familiar with every sight and sound 
of sin, so that the wonder is, if he 
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lives to manhood, not that he is so 
often profane, reckless, thriftless, 
sensual and debauched, but that he 
is as good as he is, and that he so 
frequently puts to shame thelands- 
man who has experienced nothing 
comparatively of the seductions to 
evil which have assaulted him, and 
at the same time enjoyed a hundred 
fold more of the incitements to ex- 
cellence. 

And it were something to be most 
devoutly thankful for, if the moral 
evils periling the sailor were solely 
or chieily limited to his life at sea ; 
he were most heartily to be con- 
gratulated if his education to vice 
and every sin was confined to the 
deck and the forecastle. But he is 
more exposed than any landsman 
to¢emptation and wickedness when 
on shore. Thankful again to be in 
the society of his fellow men, as he 
must be or do violence to, yes, anni- 
hilate, the social instincts nature 
gave him, he is especially exposed 
to the designing approaches of the 
wicked. So the thief, the gambler, 
the inhuman landlord and the har- 
lot find a ready prey. He islike the 
flying-fish, which he himself so often 
pities in its efforts to escape its 
merciless foes; no element is safe 
for him; he is alike exposed to des- 
truction whether he flies from the 
sea or to the sea. 

Then, again, the bodily dangers, 
physical perils, the discomforts and 
inconveniences incident to the mar- 
iner’s lot, ought to excite in our 
breasts the liveliest sympathy and 
interest. Look at the frail tenement 
which bears him over the boister~ 
ous ocean; which a blast of. wind 
or a loosening treenail may send at 
any moment to the bottom of the 
deep; which is his only defense 
when the bolts of the thunder-clouds 
are falling about him,—when the 
elements are in conflict—when 
with giant hands they hurl their 
mountain boulders thick and fast 
around—and when the wrecking 
rocks and reefs are watching for 
his destruction. Mark his feeble 
hold on life, as he moves upon the 
rolling, slippery deck, or climbs the 
fierce-tossing masts and swinging 
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shrouds. Think of the heart-throb- 
bings and soul-stirrings we feel 
when we are occasionally in cir- 
cumstances of imminent perils ;— 
but the mariner, with only that frail 
wooden wall between him and eter- 
nity, knows that he lives, as it were, 
on a Dionysius’ couch, with the 
hair-suspended sword perpetually 
over his head. Think of his daily 
physical discomforts and inconven- 
iences; now suflering from the ex- 
treme cold of the Northern or far 
Southern winter at sea, from the 
frost and snow and ice of the high 
latitudes towards either circle;— 
and now burning beneath a torrid 
sun ;—now panting and parching 
as he lies beeculmed on the Equa- 
tor ;—and now drenched by the 
driving storm, or by the lifesen- 
dangering, high-dashing seas. He 
knows no whole night’s rest; his 
sleep is painfully broken by the 
swift recurring watches ;—and his 
very food is such as could be 
endurable only to the sturdiest 
strength, and palatable only to 
hunger and necessity. See him, 
though perhaps a husband and a 
father, yet virtually homeless and 
childless ;—and yet his bereavement 
less painful to him than those har- 
assing thoughts of the wife and 
children on shore ; the wife having 
unnaturally to bear the actual bur- 
thens and trials of a widow, and 
the children destitute of a father’s 
watchfulness, counsel and example. 
Think of the seaman in his loneli- 
ness and nameless deprivations, in 
his destitution of hallowing or hu- 
manizing influences;—learing no 


chureh-going bell;—without any ¢ 
Sabbath, any Sanctuary, any Bible § 


or any home. 

Note the shortness of his danger- 
ous and wearing life. Think of 
the multitudes, the thirty or sixty 
thousand who die every year at 
sea, cut off by untimely deaths ;— 
from diseases oftentimes contracted 
upon shore—from their lack of swit- 
able medical and nursing attend. 
ance, and the unfitness of the fore. 
castle for a sick-room—frona the 
exposures of their dangerous life— 
now dropping from the yard-arm— 
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now swept overboard by the high 
and whelming sea—now sunk with 
the storm-engulphed vessel—now 
starving in the open boat, and now 
dashed to death upon the rocks, or 
the wrecking shallows, or some e- 
sert strand. And oh, how the many 
lost every year at sea appeal to the 
sympathies of every Christian soul! 

I remark, 5thly, and finally, that 
we ought to be interested in sea- 
men, not only from what they have 
done and are now doing, (my 2d 
and 3d remarks,) but for what the 
seamen may do. In my 2d and 3d 
remarks I took such views of the 
seaman’s deeds as reflect honor 
upon him. But he has also done 
much which disgraces him and the 
race to which he belongs. He has 
manned the pirate and the slaver. 
He has carried all the vices and 
crimes of civilization, unknown to 
barbarism, to every newly discover- 
ed land. "Iwas the foresight of 
this that made the great navigator 
of the globe, as he discovered those 
beautiful islands in the North Pa- 


cific, sigh, even while his name was 


being made immortal, and wish 
those happy spots had forever re- 
mained concealed from the eye of 
eivilized man. And what he fore- 
saw has ensued ;—the rum-drink- 
ing, oath-uttering, lust-loving sailor 
has carried thither drunkenness 
and nameless debauchery, with 
their accompanying diseases, and 
those once happy races are almost 
swept from earth. Toa great and 
sad extent has the seaman made 
the distant barbarian despise, and 
dread, and hate, the civilized for- 
eigner. And as a class, they have 
been so utterly outcast and degrad- 
ed—i do not say whether they or 
others are the more to blame; as- 
sured as I am that the fault has not 
been solely theirs—that they have 
been and allowed themselves to be 
regarded as nearly at the bottom of 
society. ‘This you may see by the 
streets and localities in all our cities 
and seaports, which have been re- 
signed to them as the quarters 
where they live, or the haunts 
where they rendezvous when on 
shore. As a class they at timos 
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have certainly been so debasedy so 
given to evil indulgence, so lost to 
self-respect and self-control, that 
one might think those evil spirits 
whose name was Legion, after 
drowning the swine at Gadara, took 
possession of the living, human 
inhabiters of the sea, and have well 
nigh succeeded in establishing a 
permanent occupancy with them. 
But, my friends, this state of things 
has been for some time past greatly 
improving—thanks especially to the 
Seamen’s Friend Society—and it 
must be, it may be, entirely chang- 
ed. Seamen are a class of men, 
from their traits of character and 
the circumstances of their situa- 
tion, that must exert an immense 
influence upon the world. Trained 
to have all their facuities wholly at 
their command, upon any emer- 
gency, however sudden or however 
great; accustomed, every week of 
his life, l might almost say, to brave 
the maddest fury of the elements 
threatening death; instructed to 
deal with every class of men, civil- 
ized and savage; familiar with 
every quarter of the globe, and 
going everywhere, we cannot con- 
ceive of a class of men who exert 
a greater influence. Missionaries 
are they of the most potential class, 
inevitably accomplishing great good 
or greater evil. Now, if we care 
more rapidly to advance the dignity 
and prosperity of eur country; if 
we would more widely extend her 
fame ; if any spark of philanthropy 
burns within our breasts inciting 
us to desire the truest and swiftest 
progress of our race; if we would 
soonest make civilization in its 
best development co-equal with our 
globe, and Christianity co-extensive 
with the beings it came to bless, 
then shall we be interested in every- 
thing that pertains to the mariner ; 
shall we be most anxious to have 
him the best representatives of the 

«best civilizations ; we shall seek to 
have him enlightened, cultivated, 
intelligent and religious; and when 
the mariner shall have thus become 
what he may and what we believe 
he will, then shall we see the 
choicest finite agency in operation 
vo bless our world. 
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The American Seamen’s Friend 
Society seeks in every suitable and 
accessible mode to produce a just 
and universal sympathy for the 
seamen ; to alleviate his burthens ; 
to lessen his trials; to secure to 
him his rights; to make others 
what they ought to be to him, and 
him what he ought to be to the 
world. It seeks to give, and so far 
as its means allow, it gives aid to 
wrecked and other destitute sea- 
men. It seeks to change the liter- 
ature of the sea, so that the pages 
of science and religion shall be 
found in the forecastle instead of 
the corrupting novel and the licen- 
tious ditty. It seeks to hoist, on 
every Sabbath day, the bethel flag 
on board every vessel the world 
around. It seeks to establish sta-~ 
tionary bethels in every port; true, 
celestial light-houses as they are, 
whose fires have been lit up from 
the very “Sun of Righteousness,” 
infallibly directing to the safe road- 
stead of piety and the port of hea- 
ven. As the mariner himself seeks, 
and mainly succeeds, to manage 
every wind and current so that it 
shall help him onward, so this So- 
ciety aims to have the seaman him- 
self so influenced by good principles 
and heavenly help as that all that 
he experiences of life’s buffetings 
and enjoymeuts; all, whether pain+ 
ful or pleasant, prosperous or ad- 
verse, may still help him onward 
in the true course of life’s impor- 
tant voyage, and guide him safely 
into the desired haven on high. It 
aims to have the world wholly 
blessed instead of partly cursed by 
the seaman’s influence ; and it seeks 
for him every physical comfort and 
blessing his condition will permit; 
and especially (as is the case always 
with the highest philanthropy,) 
does it desire to give the sailor all 
the benefits of genuine and person- 
al piety ; knowing that the holiness, 
and peace, and hope, and rapture 
possible to any pious landsman’s 
heart are equally possible to his; 
that the seaman’s heart may be so 
changed that, as out at sea to his 
bodily vision the ethereal cope 
stretches above and bounds the 
whole horison, so to his spiritual 
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vision it shall ever be heaven all 
around, and that he may enjoy in 
hope and faith, that happiest knowl- 
edge, that 
“ There is a shore 
Where storms are hushed—where tempests 
never rage ; 

Where angry skies and blackening seas no more 

With gusty strength their roaring warfare 

wage; 

By them its peaceful margent shall be trod— 
Their home be heaven, and their friend be God.” 

For twenty years this Society of 
Ladies, in whose name I speak this 
evening, has co-operated with the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society 
in the promotion of the laudable 
ends which I in part have enumer- 
ated. They solicit your aid for the 
good cause in which they are en- 
listed. I trust they will not be less 
successful in securing such aid 
now, than they have been when 
heretofore recourse has been had 
to beautiful sights and sounds, the 
delights of sociality, pleasant voices, 
fair forms and features, festooned 
halls the handiwork of skill and 
taste, useful or ornamental, and the 
viands of luxury. At such times 
the purse has been opened with 
such readiness and emptied with 
such profusion as if inebriety held 
the strings. But they now come 
before you without any of these 
adventitious attractions; and I am 
most happy in being allowed to 
second both the mede and the effort 
in a way however humble. They 
this evening let their cause, in its 
own true dignity, excellence and 
sacredness, plead for itself. 


Tue Sunny Sips.—How much 
more plesant it is to the pure heart 
to do good—to kindle the more gen- 
tle and noble feelings of our nature, 
than by misrepresentations, hints, or 
dark inuendos, to break in upon long 
established friendship, and disturb 
the feeling of years of intimacy. In 
all our associations, commend us to 
him who ever presents the sunny side 
of jife’s picture to the gaze: he who 
has always a ‘ plesant word to speak,’ 
and is ever disposed to fling the man- 
tle of oblivion over the foibles of er- 
ring man. Such a man we could 
wear in our ‘heart’s core, ay, in our 
heart of hearts.’ 


‘ seamen have been. made suspiciou 


Boston Seamen's Priend Society. 

The last Annual Report speaks 
of the religious instructions com- 
municated to Seamen in the Mari- 
ner’s Church and in the Chaplain’s 
room; of the Sabbath School, and 
the Sailor’s Home, and of their ap- 
propriate results. We make the 
following extracts :— 

SAILOR’S HOME. 

This department continues to be 
an important branch of the Society. 
During the year past there have 
been two thousand and ninety-four 
seamen who have enjoyed the ben- 
efits of the Home, besides fifty-one 
who were destitute, to whom were 
given four hundred and eighty days’ 
board, amounting to $240, making 
the whole number of boarders two 
thousand one hundred and forty- 
five during the past year. The 
whole number of seamen-boarders 
received to the Home since it was 
first opened, Oct. 30, 1845, is eight 
thousand four hundred. 

We are happy to be able to re- 
port that the services of Mr. Cheny 
have been secured for the next 
three years. The Board are well 
satisfied that Mr. Cheny is highly 
qualified for the situation he occu- 
pies, and that it would be no easy 
task to procure a man to fill his 
place. 

This institution is regarded by 
the sailor as a true Home, such as 
its friends intended it should be, 
quiet, moral and religious. When 
we say seamen, we do not mean 
what are called by seamen, “long- 
shore-men,” but “ blue water sea- 
men.” Says one sailor in a letter, 
“ Wherever I go, my thoughts are 
always directed to Boston, I mean 
to the Satlor’s Heme in Boston, en- 
deared by so many sweet recollee- 
tions. I can assure you, I regard 
Mr. Cheny as a second father, and 
he deserves to be so considered by 
all seamen.” Says’ another, “JT 
have been in about all the Sailor’s 
Homes in the world, but I have 
never yet found one equal to the 
Sailor’s Home in Purchase Street, 
Boston.” Said a sailor to the pas. 
tor, “Sir, I am sorry to say, tha, 
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of their real friends by the gull- 
traps into which they have fallen, 
where they have been robbed by 
professed friends; but there is no 
such game played here, and those 
who have made trial feel as safe as 
they would in their own father’s 
house. I regard Mr. Cheny as one 
of the best men I ever knew.” 

Much such testimony is at hand, 
and might be given, did we deem it 
necessary. 

It has been said by some, who 
were unable to appreciate anything 
good, that Seamen’s Friend Soci- 
_eties provided only for those who 
were able to provide for themselves. 
This Society has paid for the board 
of destitute seamen, as follows :— 
In 1847, $185 96; in 1848, 8230 44; 
in 1849, $251 40;—total, in three 
years, $667 80. 

Though great effort has been made 
to have a good asortment of books, 
and great success has attended this 
effort so far as we have gone, yet 
we need at least four hundred vol- 
umes more to fill the book case, 
and have what is necessary to ac- 
commodate the various tastes and 
languages of those who visit the 
Home from all parts of the world. 
We find it desirable to have books 
in different languages, and we trust 
the patrons of this Society and the 
friends of the sailor, will give us 
the means to carry out the original 
design. vs 

We feel it incumbent on us to 
state, that the expectations of the 
most sanguine friends of the Home 
have been more than realized. 
Though some may have been mis- 
led by the unfounded reports that 
may have reached them, that such 
institutions are doing no good, and 
‘that they are of no real benefit to 
seamen, we would assure them 
that such reports come from those 
only whose opposition was expect- 
ed, by the friends of seamen, when 
they commenced their efforts to 
save them, by rescuing them from 
the hands and snares of their ene- 
mies. We have always believed 
that the enemy of all good has 
looked upon seamen as a strong- 
hold, and it is not to be expected 
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that he will relinquish his grasp 
without a desperate struggle; when 
one means fail he will employ 
another, till all have been tried, and 
failed to keep in bondage those 
whom he desires to employ in his 
service. 

This Society is not left to labor 
alone in this cause, and we rejoice 
that so much is done for the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of sea- 
men by the other societies in this 
and other ports in this country. 
We rejoice that the friends of sea- 
men in Maine are now permitted 
to see the answer to their prayers 
and the fruits of their labor, in the 
completion and dedication of the 
Bethel in Portland. We also re- 
joice that the American Society, at 
New York, are laboring with good 
effect in their efforts to establish 
Chaplaincies in foreign ports, as 
their Report fully proves. We are 
also happy to state, that the zeal 
and efficiency of the Boston Ladies’ 
Seamen’s Friend Society continue 
unabated, and that they are still 
co-workers with us in this good 
cause. 

The receipts of this Society for 
the past year, have been $2,945 96, 
on hand from last year, $760 69, 
making in all $3,706 65, besides what 
has been received in clothing and 
for the library ; the expenditures, 
$3,240 78. The Home is now 
being repaired, the expense of 
which will absorb the present balk 
ance in the Treasury. he perma= 
nent debt of the Society is $6,500, 
due the Suffolk Saving Bank. 

In closing our Report, we would 
assure the friends of seamen and 
the friends of Christ, that we see 
no reason for discouragement in 
the work in which we are engaged. 
Seamen have so long borne the 
character of dissipated and degraded 
men, that many Christians are even 
now faithless, and are ready to say, 
What has been done? Our reports 
from year to year evidence good 
accomplished, and a recent letter 
from Naples reveals the encour- 
agement that the Lord is doing 
wonders on board the United States 
Ship Independence. Never have 
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such things been heard of be- 
fore. The distribution of the Bible 
through that ship’s company has 
already been foJlowed with the con- 
version of seventy-five man-of-war’s 
meu, “some of them the hardest 
cases on board the ship.” If such 
blessed results follow faithful ef- 
forts among man-of-war’s men, 
what may we expect in the mer- 
chant service. 


God may see best to try the faith. 


of bis people, but when tried and 
found sireng aud unwavering, the 
blessed promise in regard to sea- 
men and the world will be fulfilled, 
The abundance of the sea is yet to 
be cenverted, aud the gates of hell 
shall never prevail against the ac- 
complishment of this blessed and 
glorious purpose of Jehovah. 


a 


A Chapter from the Diary of a 
Seamen's Chaplain. — 


Sab. Morn. March.—A most de- 
lightful morning. All nature, O, 
how lovely. Surely, “every pros- 
pect pleases.” Would I was not. 
constrained to add, “only man is 
vile.” \ 

9 A. M.—Bethel Flag hoisted on 
board ship Amazon; signal for di- 
vine worship. Noother Protestant 
place of worship among the nearly 
200,000 souls in and about this 
city. 

_ Allare bound in the chains of 
Romanism! No, I imistake; all 
are rendered infidels through the 
influence of Romanism! What a 
scene of moral pollution and licen- 
tiousness is before me! ‘The legit- 
imate effects of Roman priesteraft. 

Sad tolook upon! More sad and 
sickening to describe; { will turn 
from it! 

10 A. M.—On board ship Ama- 
zon—hour of worship. Here I find 
a congregation from the 3,000 sail- 
ors in port. About 400 are seated 
between the decks, and hanging 
about the ship under the awning. 
Here sits the tawny Chinaman and 
Chinese Tartar, and there I behold 
a Malayan and several Italians and 
Swedes. The Englishman, French- 
man, Dutchman and Portuguese, are 
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among the crowd, as well as the 
brawny African; many of them 
never listened to the story of Christ 
crucified ; never heard of the way 
of salvation through him. 

And here I behold some 300 of 
my own countrymen, among whom 
are several noble ship-masters with 
their wives, and many other cap- 
tains and officers of vessels. 

A more intelligent and interesting 
congregation I never looked upon; 
and I am to Jead them to the throne 
of grace and point them to the 
* Lamb of God, &e:” How delight- 
ful the employment,yet how solemn, 
how responsible! O, for grace 
aud strength from above. 

Sab. 2. P. M.—Have just return- 
ed from a most interesting interview 
with Capt. S., brig . Addres- 
sed a large and interesting congie- 
gation on board ship Amazon, at 
10 A. M., from these words, “ Seek 
those things that are above, where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of 
God.” Attentive and sviemn—af- 
ter singing, called on Capt. E., to 
pray, and O, what a prayer! how 
earnest, and what a flow of appro- 
priate language; with what a soul 
a pious sailor prays! 

The congregation were melted to 
tears, and many of the hardy sons 
of the ocean wept. When about to 
leave the ship, a noble sailor, with 
muce!i emotion took me by the hand 
and said, “Sir, will you go on 
board of my vessel with me?” I 
will sir, and immediately we were 
seated in his cabin. He was Capt. 
S., of brig , and when all was 
quiet, he said, “ Sir, I wanted to 
talk with you. You told us about 
heaven to-day; its glories, its 
happiness as described in the scrip- 
tures; you also told us about the 
consequences of sin, aud the way 
of eseape from hell, through Jesus 
Christ, and then you pressed upon 
us the question, “ are you, my hear- 
ers, prepared for the scenes, for the 
bliss of heaven?” I wan’t to tell 
you I am not prepared for heaven. 
When a boy, I lived in a seaport 
in ———. My parents were pious. 
They endeavored to make me a 
good boy; but I broke away from 
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A LARGE HEART. 9 
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them and went upon the sea, and } made us kings and priests unto God 


now [ am a wicked sailor, not pre- 
pated for heaven. I have money 
enough to make one happy, if mon- 
ey can do it. Iam master of this 
brig, and own a large part of her, 
still I am unhappy. ,O, sir, what 
shall I do, how shall I be prepared 
for heaven?” .. 

Here his deep feeling choked his 
utterance, and I began to preach 
Christ, and him crucified, as the 
only hope for the sinner. O, un- 
speakable privilege. to direct the 
“weary and heavy Jaden” sinner 
to the “ Lamb of God. We talked, 
and wept, and prayed together, and 
after some half hour’s interview,wé 
parted. Q, what shall I, poor sin- 
ful worm, render to God for his 
goodness today! ‘ Bless the Lord, 
O my soul.” The work O Lord, is 
thine. Glorify thyself in the salva- 
tion of the sons of the sea. 

Monday.—Visited several ships, 
and distributed some tracts. Met 
with Capt S., who said, after greet- ; 
ing me very cordially, “Is it possi- : 
ble, that God can have mercy on < 
such a sinnerasI?” “O, sir,” IT? 
replied, “It isa faithful saying and 
worthy of ail acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save 
just-such sinners as you and I.” 

After giving him some tracts and 
instructions suited to his case, we | 
again parted. Help, O Lord, for } 
vain is the help of man. Vain are ° 
all our efforts witliout tby blessing. ° 

Tuesday.— Had an unpleasant } 
voi interesting Interview with Capt. 
kK , an infidel—went on board } 
brig—found Capt. 8S: a changed : 
man, he was rejoicing in hope, yet ; 
trembling, that morning he ¢ould 
call his crew together, read to them 
out of the Scriptures, and pray with 
and for them. After a most inter- 
esting interview, we parted, proba- | 
bly to meet no more in this world, 
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he to sail in a few hours for Europe, 
and I to pursue my master’s work 
among the ships. When we mect 
again shall we not be found clothed 
in the righteousness of Christ, and 
unite in that song, “ unto Him who 
loved us; and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and hath 


‘friends of foreign missions. 


the Father, to him be glory and do- 
minion forever?” O! Lord thou 
knowest. 


Small Méans buta Large Heart. 


“Hor means were sMALL, but her heart was 
LARGE enough to have sympathy for the sail- 
ors, though she scarcely saw one in her 
life.” 

Executor’s letter enclosing a le- 
gacy of fifty dollars from her to the 
American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety. 

She lived in a retired village of 
the Green Mountains. She eould 
neither seé the heaving ocean, nor 
hear its thandering rosr. Person- 
ally she knew nothing of the perils 
of sea-faring life. She had no déar 
boy on the sea to share her anxi- 
eties, and swell her heart; yet she 
had a large heart for the sailors. 
How she obtained it may be told in 
a few words. Her map of the world 
showed more than three fourths of 
the earth’s surface filled with 
heathenism and the habitations of 
cruelty. She knew from the sure_ 
word of prophecy that the heathen 
are to be given to Christ for an in- 
heritance. For this she prayed and 
labored #s one of the earliest 
But 
this she knew could not be; so long 
as seamen continued to be acurse 
among the heathen; as the poor 
idolator would follow the example 
of the sailor much sooner than heed 
the instructions of the missionary. 
Hence her prayers that this obsta- 
cle might be removed... With her 
prayers for them her interest in- 
creased. She began to study the 
elements of their cbaracter as well 
as tle habits of their life. She saw 
a power there which if sanctified 
would carry swiftly and cheaply 
the gospel to every shore. And 
now with the annual gift to the mis- 
sionary cause went also the annual 
donation to bring the seamen into 
the desired haven. Before me are 
thie Reports of the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society for a succes: 
sion of years, in each of which I 
find her donation recorded, and 
usually the only donation from the 
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same town. Under such a ecultiva- 
tion her heart grew to a noble size, 
and corresponded well with a mind 
large enough to pray for the con- 
version to God of this entire world. 
What though she never saw the 
sailor, she regarded him as no less 
entitled to her sympathy, as the 
storms which swept around her 
mountain home spent their wildest 
fury on his home at sea. What ° 
though he was net her son, he was i 
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somebody’s son. What though 
none else cared for him, the greater 
the reason why she should care for 3 
a soul worth more than all the gold } 
that ever glittered. What though | 
she might never see him, and re- 
ceive his thanks for her kindness in 
this world, she knew that he can be » 
grateful, and hoped to meet him in 
a world where there shall be no 
more sea. 

How much better such a heart 
with small means, than a small 
heart with large means! Better 
for her personal good, better for 
the objects of her beneficence, and 
better for the world. Better! a 
small heart with large means is in- 
capable of any generous emotion 
of pity or joy. The gnarled knot 
may swell, and the iron ball ex- 
pand, but not sucha heart. Itisa 
shrivelled, juiceless crab-apple on 
a leafless tree. 

The heart—the heart, that’s truly blest, 

Is never all its own; 2 


No ray of glory lights the breast 


That beats for self alone, , 
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A Rat Story. 


Rev. Walter Colton, in his diary 
of a voyage to California ina man- $ 
of-war, entitled “ Deck and Port,” 
yelates the following capital rat 
story: $ 

“TI have always felt some regard 
for a rat since my cruise in * the 
Constellation. We were fitting for 
sea at Norfolk, and taking in water 
and provisions; @ plank was rest- 
ing on the sill of one of the ports 
which communicated with the 
wharf. On a bright moonlight 
evening, we discovered two rats on 
the plank coming into the ship. 

The foremost was leading the 
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other by a straw, one end of which 
each held in his mouth. We man- 
aged to capture them both, and 
found to our surprise, the one led 
by the other was blind. His faith- 
ful friend was trying to get him on 
board, where he would have com- 
fortable quarters during a three 
years’ cruise. We felt no disposi- 
tion to kill either, and landed them 
onthe wharf. How many there are 
in this world to whem the fidelity of 
that rat readeth a lesson.” 

———— 6 6 


Jesus, the Sinner’s Haven. 
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It was a lovely morning in Aug- 
ust, as the F lay at anchor in 
It was the Sab- 
bath. A light breeze gently waved 
‘ the surface of what seemed to be a 
beautiful lake, and here and there 
a fragment of a cloud dimmed the 
pure azure as it hurriedly coursed 
its way into the sky. Nothing 
could exceed the quietness of the 
scene. The vessel scarcely yielded 
to the steady and easy swell, and 
the crew were at rest from their 
toil; no one touched a rope ora 
spar. Some sat in their best at- 
tire, reading alone; others walked 
about engaged in quiet conversa- 
tion. The passengers in the cabin 
and on deck enjoyed the sacred day 
as in the retirement of home. The 
Captain was a man who loved the 
services of the house of God. As 
we were beyond the reach of the 


‘ sound of the church going bell,” he 


invited all on board to meet in the 
eabin, at the usual hour of morning 
service, and there unite in religious 
worship. At a few moments no- 
tice I found myself in the\ crowded 
cabin, surrounded by strangers who 
gave a respectful attention to the 
words of divine truth. It was an 
hour of solemn interest, nor will 
the day be soon forgotten. 

But we were not alone. Our 
vessel had been detained for two 
days by a violent gale from the 
north-east, and even then, while 
“ stillness reigned” with us, and we 
were enjoying perfect security, the 
Atlantic, but a few miles to the east, 
was foaming and raging fearfully 
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under the power of the recent tem- 
pest. Around us within this peace- 
ful haven were reposing a fleet of 
nearly forty sail. Some had come 
down the James River, and fearing 
to venture out, had dropped their 
anchors and furled their sails till 
they could with safety pass the 
capes. Others had turned in from 
the Chesapeake, rounded Old Point 
and anchored in the Roads to wait 
till the gale was over. And other 
vessels being fortunately within 
reach of harbor when the storm 
commenced, had fled on the wings 
of the wind to the bosom of these 
placid waters. The scene brought 
to mind the words of a favorite 
hymn. 
“* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high: 
Hide me, O my Saviour hide, 
Till the storm of life is past ; 


Safe into the haven guide; 
O, receive my soul at last.” 


THE GUIDE TO 


Reader, you may know by ex- 
perience what is meant by a tem- 
pest on the ocean. If a seaman, 
you doubtless have known what it 
is to be safely moored in a harbor 
while a storm is raging at sea. But 
there are other storms than those 
of wind and rain, and other harbors 
than those which are sought by the 
mariner who would save his life 
and shield his frail bark from de- 
struction. Yes, fellow shipmate 
on the voyage of life, there are 
elouds gathering in the horizon, 
storms of divine wrath are fast 
approaching. Soon the thunder- 
peal and the lightning-flash will 
terrify the stoutest heart. The 
tempest will mock your highest 
skill. Not a single vessel will out- 
ride the storm. Every one will be 
lost that does not seek and gain a 
harbor. Do you perceive your 
danger? And are you making 
every effort to escape? Or are you 
keeping on your course yunmind- 
ful of the threatening tempest. 
Soon you will be driven past the 
entrance of the haven, and will 
not be able to return. O, be wise 
in time. Now there is hope. God 
is waiting to be gracious. He re+ 
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strains his wrath while Jesus pleads 
the merits of his blood. O, there 
is free forgiveness in his name. 
He loves you and will keep you 
safe. Fly to Jesus. The tempest- 
tost sinner can find no other haven. 
Fly to him and be at rest. 
-*€ Lord, open sinner’s eyes, 
Their awful state to see; 
And make them, ere the storm arise 


To thee for safety flee.” 
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The Guide to Glendalough ; 


OR, THE YOUNG ERISH TEETOTALER,. 
BY S. C. HALL, F. S.A. 


As a recent visit te Ireland has 
enabled us to test the progress and 
good effects of Temperance in that 
country, we think a few anecdotes 
gathered during our journey, may 
be welcome and agreeable, as well as 
encouraging to our readers. The 
happy change for the better in the 
Irish people, will be best shown by 
the incidents we shall relate; but we 
cannot, at the outset, omit to state, 
that although there have been partial 
back-sliding, the great mass of the 
people are not only true to THE 
RurpeE (the “loug pledge,” the 
only efficacious and really valuable 
pledge,) but that conviction of its in- 
calculable benefits is now the prin- 
ciple that almost universally prevents 
$ the breach of it: the act that had its 
’ originin remorse, or wild enthusiasm, 
aie in superstition, is now the 

result of reason upheld by experi- 
>ence. We entreat our readers to 

give no credence to the evil reports. 
of enemies; or the apprehension of 
timid or luke-warm friends—that Ire- 
land is lapsing into intoxication: but 
it is not so; the very opposite is the 
fact. The Irish never can de again 

a drunken people: drunkenness is 

pow such a reproach among alk 
‘ classes, that a gentleman intoxicated 
$ would not dare to enter a drawing- 
? room; while a farmer. or peasant 

drunk, will skulk to his home 
through bye-ways, ashamed or afraid 
to have his condition known to his 
neighbors. ‘The usual fruits of sobri- 
ety are seen everywhere : the old re- 
proach of the traveller, that ‘he 
never knew what the English beg- 
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gars did with their cast-off clothes 
until he went to Ireland,” is now re- 
moved forever; the cottages are far 
more cleanly than they were ten 
years ago; few are without white- 
wash ; the pig is seldom, ‘the parlor 
inmate ;” the dung-heap rarely stag- 
nates before the ‘hall door;” fac- 
tion-fights are relics of gone-by his- 
tory; and now that it has pleased the 
Almighty to visit this land with 
famine, Temperance will preserve 
the lives of tens of thousands who 
would inevitably perish, if, wheu 
hunger forced them to seek food, it 
drove them also through the gates 
of distilleries and the doors of public- 
honses. 

Heroes, they say, look back with 
pleasure to the first triumph that 
procured fame; and lovers, we know, 
call to mind with deep joy their ear- 
liest tokens of affection; no satisfac- 
tion can to an author ever equal that 
he felt at first seeing himself “in 
print; the sweetest moment in an 
artist’s life is that which gave the idea 
of a great picture: and the man of 
science reverts with rapture to the 
mere thought, out of which grew a 
discovery to enlighten and benefit 
mankind. For my own part, few inci- 
dents of a busy and somewhat varied 
life, afford matter for more true en- 
joyment than my first lesson in tem- 
perance—a lesson which led immedi- 
ately to reflection, subsequently to 
consideration, and ultimately to the 
adoption ofa principle, which l have 
ever since continued to regard asa 
blessing, second only to that of 
Christianity in its influence on my 
mind and heart. That lesson, which 
by Divine mercy has been made to 
produce fruit for my own great bene- 
fit, and [ humbly hope for the benefit 
of others, was given me by a poor 
boy, a guide, who accompanied me 
about four yearsago, from the village 
of Enniskerry to the far-famed Seven 
Churches in savage Glendalough, 


“Whose gloomy shore, 
Skylark never wanders o’er.”’ 
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The youth was perfectly unconscious 
of the train he was laying—of the 
seed he had planted for the here- 
after; he as little fancied, perhaps, 
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that I should become a tee-totaller,” 
as that I should be crowned king of 
the ancient territory of the O’Tooles, 
over which we were trampiug, and 
to this day remains in ignorance that 
his simple story carried with it such 
conviction as to have led to many bles- 
sings in his neophyte—improved 
health, augmented income, greater 


intellectual strength, infinitely bigher 


motives for continuons labor, a surer 
foundation of domestic happiness, 
and a perpetual safeguard for self-re- 
proach; the youth as litde knew that 
the brief hour he spent with me was 
productive of benefit not to. me 
alone—that he was making his in- 
strument of good to others, adding 
to the cause of temperance one mem- 
ber, who devoutedly hopes to be the 
means of largely increasing the num- 
ber of those who see in temperance 
religion's best auxiliary, and, next to 
religion, the safest teacher of duty to 
God and man. 

My anecdote is briefly told : I took 
the youth somewhat suddenly as my 
guide from a cottage door, beside 
which he was standing, and bade him 
at once mount the car upon which [ 
was proceeding to visit the marvels 
of the gloomy lake. The evening 
was cold and raw, and I had in my 
pocket a flask of “ mountain dew; 3? 
the poison, so called in mockery ‘of 
the delicious draughts which Nature 
sends each morning to the bees and 
flowers. Having drank of it myself, 
I offered it, as a matter of course, to 
my companion; he declined it, to 
my surprise, for the temperance 
raovement in Ireland was then new 
to me, and [ had litle notion of the 
spread it had even at that time made; 
having litde faith in a revolution so 
un-Irish, and being, moreover, anxi- 
ons to test its strength, I pressed the 
liquor upon him, and at length went 
so far as to offer hima crown if he 
would drink some of it. ‘No,’ said 
he, ‘not for a thousand crowns, vor 
for all of Lord Wicklow’s lands, if 
they offered me: and,” he added, 
alter a pause, “if your honor knew 
as mneh about meas I know about 
myself, I do not think you would be 
alter asking me to deso bada thing’ 
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A very little persuasion led to his ) this minute, as vividly as when it 
telliag me his simple story :— happened: the youth literally danced 
“ | have been a guide to the Seven } for joy: capered backward and fore- 
Churches,” he said, “almost ever ( ward on the mountain summit, ab- 
since | could streel the distance ; and ( solutely intoxicated by a pure draught 
many’s the half-erown and more [( of pleasure; the compliment touched 
got for my day's walk; I earned a( his warm Irish heart; it went so far 
dale in a week—and spint it. When ) beyond his expectations; it was so 
I'd get a day’s hire, though the practical a comment upon his story, 
gentry I'd be with would give me ‘so comprehensible a mark of its ap- 
drink enough, it’s for move drink I'd } proval. I never saw pleasure express- 
go with the money. You would'nt ; ed in a manner so impossible to be 
give three ha’pence forthe dirty rags ) mistaken. 
Tcartied. Ineverstretch'd on ade-< It is likely that the youth has long 
cent bed, but mostly in a neighbor’ since forgotten the transaction, but I 


s 

outhouse, and oftener in a erap of a ( never can forget. it. _ That day was a 
ditch. I had the fever once, and I 5 white spot in my life. The moral 
lay there like a dog to die. My old ) of this simple anecdote is obvious: 
grandmother was begging about the | every temperance advocate, no mat- 
country at the same time. Augh! ) ter how humble may be his position, 
yer honor, 1 was drunk morning, ’ weak his intellectual powers, and ap- 
noon, and night, and the bastes I parently insufficient his means, can- 
poke 2 poe te had Pear at ) not nig Dea pees be aa pee of 
than 1. ell, how Is it now ! e ) goo e 1s domg, when he tells to 
added, and he drew himself up with ) many, or to one, the blessings con- 
honest and truly dignified pride. (ferred by temperence on him. I 
“Ver honor took me of a sudden, or Q date my conversion to Total Absti- 
it isn’t in this coat I’d have been with } neace from that evening. My teach- 
ye; for I have two better, anda top- er was a rude lad, who could neither 
coat besides; and I’veas nate a cabin ? write nor read; but 1, and with me 
as you'd wish to see ; and my grand- ? those who have been influenced by 
mother keeps in it, spinding her old my couhsels and example, owe a 
days in pace; and I’ve five pounds ( deep debt of gratitude to that youth— 

ten in the savings bank, in case of ' my humble Guide to Glendalough. 
sickness: and in the place of being 
a blackguard nobody would trust, 
I’m respected by the gintry, and lock 
te bate eae ae ve ant delivered from glory, but from vain 
that comes into my hands; and more ) Gell C , 7 DU Le 
than that, there’s a -~ coleen glory. eget ree glory, 

that thinks I’m a’most good enough | and a ; _ 0 u 
for her, and her father’s ae » - St a ante : oe in 
if the cabin would suit; and ail this ; w20 te co) ose 
: tod!‘ whose censures can take nothing 
ee padubeted 0? sree from his inebolnds whose opinions 
take it when it was handed to me! - (are as fickle as their actions, and 
«And now,” he added with em-} their lives as transitory as their 
phasis, approaching solemnity, wy raise ; ae ape search his sett 
lave it to yer pte self if you'll itt 7 wires 
ask me to take the drop you carry. 1 wo. ! 7hristian, ) 
My answer was at once, “ Indeed, seeks his glory in the estimation, and 
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From Lacon, 
The Christian does not pray to be 


my good lad, God forbid that 1} his honor in the judgment, of Him 
should tempt you: but I owe you a { alone who 
compliment, and will pay it freely.” ) «yom the bright empyrean where he sits, 
T took the flask and flung it far over ( High throned above all height, casts down his 
a rock into the waters of the lake be- Sie 

} 


i His own works, and man’s works, at once to 
neath. The scene is before me at view.” 
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Blessed be Nothing. 

A few months since, at one of the 
way stations on the railroad between 
this city and Worcester a coarsely- 
‘dressed, wayfaring man stepped into 
‘one of the second-class cars in the 
hope of getting trusted for his fare 
by the conductor. But he found he 
had reckoned without hishoest. The 
‘conductor, on learning that he could 
not pay him a quarter of a dollar, the 
required amount, ordered him to get 
‘out of the car. The poor man 
thought it a very hard case, that be- 
eause he had on a homespun-coat,he 
could have no credit. He was fati- 
gued, and ina hurry to reach Boston. 
But the conductor was more inexor- 
able than Charon on the subject of 
paying fares; and the wayfaring man 
was compelled, much to his chagrin, 
to leave the train and trudge along on 
foot. He cast a wistful eye after it, 
as it whirled along, with the snorting 
and screaming engine at its head. 
Wistfully and angrily he looked, as 
turning a curve in the track, it was 
snatched from his sight. Harsh 
thoughts rose in his mind—hatsh 
thoughts of Providence and of ‘his 
fellow-men.—Why, when so many 
were comfortably provided for, was 
he condemned to be held at arms 
length by poverty ? And, when droop- 
ing with weariness, why should he 
be obliged to drag himself along 
from station to station on foot, while 
others, on their cushioned:seats, were 
borne almost at lightning speed over 
the ground to their luxurous homes? 
And then he thought of the conduc- 
tor, who had so peremptorily thrust 
him from the car; and he clenched his 
fist, and half wished he had him 
there before him, that he might make 
him feelits weight. On and on he 
trudged, revolving these matters, and 
accusing his Maker, though almost 
unconsciously, of cruel injustice, 
at last on turning an angle in the 
track, he saw to his surprise the cars 
at astand still. What could be the 
matter? He quickened his pace, 
and, as he drew nearer, curiosity 
urged him to run to the spot, where 
an excited crowd was already gather- 
ed. He made his way through them, 
and beheld,scattered upon the ground, 
the mutilated and disfigured bodies 
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of six of the very men, who had been 
in the car from which he was ejected ! 
The wayfarer was not a stock or a 
stone. He at once recalled the train 
of thought in which he had been in- 
dulging, and the tears started to his 
eyes—tears at once of gratitude and 
of shame. He could have taken the 
conductor by the hand, and blessed 
him as the blind instrument of a say- 
ing Providence. He left the scene of 
the catastrophe ‘ta wiser and a better 
man.”—Boston Transcript. 


——+< 
One Good Word every Day. 


A good word is one which does 
seme one good: it may be a-word 
of teaching, a word of warning, or 
a word of comfort; always a word 
of truth and love. Speak one sueh 
word at least every day. 

Our days are few at best; cer- 
tainly no one of them should pass 
by without an opening of the lips 
fer God.. Who can tell the effects 
of a single sentence, uttered with 
faith and prayer. It may reach to 
thousands 3 it may reach into eter- 
nity. As wave moves wave in the 
ocean, so one word of grace may 
reach from mind to mind, and thus 
be producing effects long after the 
tongue which uttered it shall have 
turned to dust. Never despair of 
being useful so long as you have 
the gift of speech. If you can say 
nothing else, you may at least re- 
peat some blessed textof Scripture: 
this may save a soul. That child, 
that servant, that visitor, that stran- 
ger may praise God in heaven for 
the truth heard from you. ‘Let 
your speech be seasoned with salt.” 
Keep the heart full, and you will 
have something to say. “Out of 
the. abundance of the heart, the 
mouth speaketh.” Every day the 
ungodly are uttering fatal words, 
kindling bad passions, and destroy- 
ing souls. Every day, therefore, 
all Christians should be saying 
something for Christ. Many a 
time, through grace, a single saying 
has been blessed to the awakening 
of asoul. Pray for help to devise 
and utter such things every day of 
your life, as may lead those who 
hear you to faith in your Redeem- 
er.—Am. Messenger. 
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The Seven Mile Tunnel through 
the Alps. 


To give some idea of the bold- 
ness of this great undertaking (says 
the Londen Weekly Times.) we 
may, in the first place, state that in 
its progress the tunnel must pass 
under some of the most elevated 
erests of Mount Cenis—one in par- 
ticular, where there will be 4850 
feet of mountain, capped with eter- 
nal glaciers, over head at the mid- 
dle of the tunnel, so that not only 
will the workmen and machinery 
in construction, and the passengers 
and trains in transit, be buried to 
that depth in the heart of the moun- 
tain, but all idea of shafts, either to 
facilitate excavation, or to promote 
ventilation, must be out of the 
question. The breath of life itself 
must be respired, from either ex- 
tremity, with artificial aid,in shape 
of currents of fresh air transmitted, 
and of foul air withdrawn, by me- 
chanical apparatus ever at work, 
at least during excavation, which 
is also itself to be effected by 
machinery of a new and simple na- 
ture, worked by water-power of 
mountain streams, whereby the 
trains are also to be run through 
the tunnel, which ascends, from the 
northern or Savoy side, at Modane, 
all the way to its exit at Barden- 
neche, with a gradient equal to 19 
m1,000. The machine, once pres- 
sented to the rock, projects into 
it simultaneously four horizontal 
series of sixteen scalpels, working 
backward and forward by means 
of springs cased in, and put in mo- 
tion by the same waier-power. 
While these are at work, one verti- 
eal series on each side works sim- 
ultaneously up and down, so that 
together they cut out four blocks, or 
rather insulate four blocks on all 
sides, except on the rock behind, 
from which they are afterward de- 
tached by hand. It has been al- 
ready ascertained that each of the 
machines, at the opposite ends of 
the tunnel, will excavate to the ex- 
tent of twenty-two feet a day, and 
it is estimated that the whole exca; 
vation will be completed in four 
years. The gallery to be perforated 
by the machines will be thirteen 
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feet wide by séven feet high, and 
this once cut through, the bore will 
be enlarged by ordinary means to 
twenty-five feet in width and nine- 
teen feet in height, and a double line” 
of rails laid. The estimated cost of 
this great tunnel is only 13,804,942f. 
(£552,197.) It is to be immediately 
commenced at the north entrance. 
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Means 6f Happiness. 


The desire of happiness dwells in 
every human heart. And how ac- 
tively and zealously do we strive for 
the means of its attainment! We feel 
that they exist somewhere; and we 
fly from one place to another, and 
from object to object, imagining at 
at every turn that we have seized 
upon the very thing that will enable 
us to secure the desired enjoyment; 
ull every thing foreign, rare, costly. 
and hard of attainment is tried and 
found wanting. Now the means of 
happiness do exist, and ever have ex- 
isted! and the only trouble is, we do 
not look in the right place for them. 
They are in ourselves, and we are 
searching for them every where else. 
When I look candidly upon the ac- 
tions of men in their eager pursuit 
after the means of enjoyment, [ any 
led to think of the good old lady, and 
the equally good old gentleman, of 
whom I have so often heard. They 
were both fuming, and fretting, ali 
over the house, the one for her spec- 
tacles, and the other for his pipe, 
while the old lady had her spectacles 
on her forehead, and the old gentle- 
man had his pipe in his mouth. 

Let us all learn, therefore, that the 
means of true happiness are to be 
found, if found at all, inowr own hearts 
and hands. 
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Moral Worth. 


A man’s moral worth is to be gra- 
duated not by his negative virtues— 
the evil he merely refrains from do- 
ing—but by the amount of temptation 
he overcomes. He is not to be judg- 
ed by his defeats alone, but also by 
his victories. Many a man passes 
through life without a spot on his 
character, who notwithstanding, never 
struggled so bravely as he who fell and 
was disgraced. ‘he latter may have 
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called to his aid more principle, re- 
sisted more evil, before he yielded, 
than the former, either from circum- 
stances or his physical constitution, 
was ever called to do. It would re- 
quire as great an effort for the cold 
phlegmatic and passionless being to 
be vehement, wild and headlong, as 
for the fiery and tempestuous man 
to be quiet andemotionless. Victory 
is nothing. It depends upon the na- 
ture of the conflict and the odds 
overcome. Greater generalship, cool- 
er bravery, and loftier efforts may be 
shown in one defeat, than in a hun- 
dred victories. We have no patience 
with those moralists of mere animal 
organization, who place the finest 
wrought spirits God ever let visit the 
earth on their iron bedstead, and 
stretch and clip according to the sim- 
ple rule of long-measure. A higher 
and juster standard is needed. 
Se 
Captain turned Schoolmaster. 


Late last fall, during a severe gale 
oo Lake Huron, the schooner Plat- 
ina, Captain Leigh, was caught above 
Goderich, on the Canada side. The 
Captain made every effort to weather 
it, but in vain; the gale blew directly 
on to the wild and rocky shore. The 
vessel endeavored to avoid her im- 
pending fate, by tacking and running 
along the coast, but in spite of every 
effort, the gale, or rather hurricane, 
drove her rapidly down toward the 
breakers. Finding every effort to 
work off the shore in vain, the cap- 
tain scoured the coast, to find some 


place where there might be hope of 


saving the crew; he discovered 
last a place among the breakers less 
rough than the rest,—he put his 
helm up and ran down upon a sand 
shore. A heavy swell at the right 
moment lifted the vessel into three 
feet water, where she lay snug and 
safe from ice and storm through the 
winter, 

Finding the vessel safely moored, 
the gallant captain determined not 
to be idle, and with true Nantucket 
thrift, ran some planks from the ves- 
sel to the shore, immediately entered 
into a contract with the Government 
to teach the young Indians, opened a 
school in his cabin, and has been 
doing a fair winter’s business. 
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Music on the Pacific. 

No one can be in Monterey a sin- 
gle night, without being startled and 
awed by the deep, solemn crashes of 
the surf as it breaks along the shore. 
There is no continuous roar of the 
plunging waves, as we hear on the 
Atlantic seaboard ; the slow, regular 
swells—quick pulsations of the great 
Pacific’s heart—roll inward in un- 
broken lines, and fall with single 
grand crashes with intervals of dead 
silence between. They may be 
heard through the day, if one listens, 
like a solemn undertone to all the 
shallow noises of the town; but at 
midaight, when all else are stil], those 
successive shocks fall upon the ear 
with a sensation of inexpressible so- 
lemnity. All the air, from the pine 
forests to the sea, is filled with a light 
tremor, and the intermittiug beats of 
sound are strong enougo to jara del- 
icate ear. Their cunstant repetition 
at last produces a feeling something 
like terror. Aspirit worn and weak- 
ened by some scathing sorrow, could 
scarcely bear the reverberation. 

eT AX 
Drop Words and + mes. 

W ould it not please you to pick up 
astring of pearls, drops of gold, di- 
amonds, and precious stones, as you 
passed along the streets? It would 
make you feel happy for a month to 
come. Such happiness you can give 
to others. How, do youask? By 
dropping sweet words, kind remarks 
and pleasant smiles asyou pass along. 
These are true pearls and precious 
stones, which can never be lost ;: of 
which none can deprive you. Speak 
to that orphan child. See the diam- 
onds drop from hercheek. Take the 
hand of that friendless boy. Bright 
pearls flash in his eyes. Smile on 
the sad and dejected. A joy suffus- 
es his cheek, more brilliant than the 
splendor of the precious stones. By 
the way-side, amid the city’s din and 
at the fire-side of the door, drop 
words and smiles to cheer and _ bless. 
You will feel happier, when resting 
on your pillow at the close of the 
day, than if you had picked up a 
score of perishing diamonds. The 
latter crumble in time—the former 
grow brighter with age and produce 
happier reflections through life. 
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Che Sabbath Wreck, 


A LEGEND OF DUNBAR. 


Tt. was a bewntifal Sabbath morn- 
ing in the autumn of 1577; a few 
small clouds, tinged with red, sailed 
slowly through the blue heavens; the 
sun shone brightly, as if conscious 
of the glory and goodness of its 
Maker, diffusing around a holy still- 
ness and tranquility, characteristic 
of the day of rest; the majestic Frith 
flashed back the sun beams, while 
on its bosom slowly glided the winged 
graneries of commerce ; there, too, 
lay its islands glorying in their 
strength—the May, shrouded in light, 
appeared as a leviathan,sunning in 
its rays—and the giant Bass, eavered 
with sea-fowl, rose as a proud moun- 
tain of alabaster in the midst of the 
waters. A thousand boats lay along 
the shores of Dunbar. It was the 
herring season, and there were many 
boats from the south and from the 
north, and also from the coast of 
Holland. 

Now, tidings were brought to the 
fishermen that an immense shoal was 
upon the coast; and, regardless of 
its being the Sabbath morning, they 
began to prepare their thousand 
boats, and to go out to set their nets. 
The Rev. Andrew Simpson, a man 
possessed of the piety and boldness 
of an apostle, was the minister of 
Dunbar; and as he went forth to the 
kirk to preach to the people, he be- 
held the unhallowed preparations of 
the fishermen on the beach, and be 
turned and went among thea and 
reproved them sternly for their wick - 
edness. But the men were obdur- 
ate—the prospect of great gain was 
before them, and they mocked the 
words of the preacher. Yea, some 
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of them said unto him in the words 
of the children to the prophet, “ Go 
up, thou bald head.” He went from 
boat to boat, couhselling, entreating, 
expostulating with them, and praying 
for them. 

“Surely,” said he “the Lord of 
the Sabbath will not hold ye guilt- 
less for this profanation of his holy 
day.” But at that period, vital re- 
ligion was butlittle felt or understood 
upon the borders, and they regard- 
ed not his word. 

He went to one boat which was 
the property of members of his own 
congregation, and there he found 
Agnes Crawford, the daughter of 
one of his elders, hanging upon the 
neck of her husband, and their three 
children also clung around him, and 
they entreated him not to be guilty 
of breaking the Sabbath for the sake 
of perishing gain. But he regarded 
not their voice; and he kissed his 
wife and his children, while he laugh- 
ed at their idle fears. Mr. Simpson 
beheld the scene with emotion, and 
approaching the group, ‘‘ John Craw- 
ford,” he exclaimed, addressing the 
husband, “you may profess to mock, 
to laugh to scorn the words of a 
feeble woman, but see that they re- 
turn not like a consuming fire into 
your bosom when hope has departed. 
Is not the Lord of the Sabbath, the 
Creator of the sea as well as of the | 
dry land? Know ye not that ye are 
braving the wrath of Him before 
whom “the mighty ocean is a drop, 
and all space but aspan? Will ye 
then glory in insulting His ordi- 
nances, and delight in profaning the 
day of holiness? Will ye draw down 
everlasting darkness on the Sabbath 
of your soul? When ye were buta 
youth, ye listened to the words of 
John Knox—the great apostle of our 
courmays have trembled beneath 
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their power, and the conviction that 
they carried with them; and when 
ye think of those convictions and 
contrast them with your conduct this 
day, does not the word apostate burn 
in your heart? John Crawford, 
some of your blood have embraced 
the stake for the sake of the truth, 
and will ye profane the Sabbath which 
they sanctified? The Scotsman who 
openly glories in such a sin, forfeits 
his claim to the name of one, and 
publishes to the world that he has no 
part or communion with the land that 
gave him birth. John Crawford, 
hearken to my voice, to the voice of 
your wife, and that of your bairns, 
(whose bringing up is a credit to 
their mother,) and be not guilty of 
this gross sin.” But the fisherman, 
while he regarded not the supplica- 
tions of his wife became sullen at the 
words of the preacher, and springing 
into the boat, seized an oar, and with 
his comrades, began to pull from the 
shore. pis 
The thousand boats put to sea, 
and Mr. Simpson returned sorrowful 
from the beach to the kirk, while 
Agnes Crawford and her children fol- 
lowed him. That day he took for 
his text, “ Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy ;” and as he fearlessly 
and fervidly denounced the crime of 
Sabbath breaking, and alluded to 
the impious proceedings of the day, 
his hearers trembled, but poor Agnes 
wept aloud, and her children clung 
around her, and wept also, because 
she wept. But ere the service had 
concluded, the heavens began to low- 
er. Darkness fell over the congrega- 
tion, and first came the murmur of 
the storm, which suddenly burst into 
the wild howl ofthe tempest. They 
gazed upon each other in silent ter- 
ror, like guilty spirits stricken in 
their first rebellion hy the searching 
glance of the Omniscient. The loud 
voice of Psalms was abruptly hushed, 
and its echo mingled with the dread- 
ful music of the elements, like the 
bleating of a tender lamb. For a 
moment, their features, convulsed 
and immovable, were still distended 
with the song of praise; but every 
tongue was silent, every eye was fix- 
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ed. There was no voice, save Heav- 
en’s. The church seemed to rock 
to its foundations, but none fled— 
none moved. Pale, powerless as 
marble statues, horror transfixed 
them in the house of prayer. The 
steeple rocked in the blast, and as it 
bent, a knell, untolled by human 
hands, pealed on the ears of the 
breathless congregation. A crash 
followed. The spire that glittered 
in the morning sun, lay scattered in 
fragments, and the full voice of the 
whirlwind roared through the aisles. 
The trees crouched, and were strip- 
ped leafless; and the sturdy oak, 
whose roots had embraced the earth 
for centuries, torn from the deep 
darkness of its foundations, was up- 
lifted on the wings of the tempest. 
Darkness was spread over the earth. 
Lightuings gathered together their 
terrors, and clothed in the fury of their 
fearful majesty, flashed through the 
air. The fierce hail was poured 
down as clouds of ice. At the awful 
voice of the deep thunder, the whirl- 
wind quailed, and the rage of the 
tempest seemed spent. 

Nothing was now heard save the 
rage of the troubled sea, which, lash- 
ed into fury by the angry storm, siili 
bellowed forth its white billows to 
the clouds, and shouted its defiance 
loud as the war-cry of embattled 
worlds. The congregation still sat 
mute, horrified, death-like, as if wait- 
ing for the teacher to break the spell 
of the elements. He rose to return 
thanks for their preservation, and he 
had given out the lines— 


“When in thy wrath rebuke me not, 
Nor in thy hot rage chasten me,” 


~ 


when the screams and the howling 
of women and children, rushing wild- 
ly along the street, rendered his voice 
inaudible. ‘I'he congregation rose, 
and hurrying one upon another they 
rushed from the church.. The ex- 
hortations of the teacher to depart 
calmly were unheard and unheeded. 
Kvery seat was deserted, all rushed 
to the shore, and Agnes Crawford and 
her children ran, also, in terror, with 
the multitude. 

The wrecks of nearly two hundred 
boats were drifting among the rocks. 
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The dead were strewed along the 
beach, and among them wailing wid- 
ows sought their husbands, children 
their fathers, mothers their sons, and 
all their kindred, and ever and anon 
an additional scream of grief arose as 
the lifeless body of one or other such 
relations was found. <A few of the 
lifeless bodies of the hardy crews 
were seen tossing to and fro, but the 
cry for help was hushed, and the yell 
of death was heard no more. 

It was, in truth, a fearful day; a 
day of lamentation, of warning, and of 
judgment. In one hour, within sight 
of the beach, an hundred and ninety 
boats and their crews were whelmed 
in the mighty deep ; and dwelling on 
the shore between Spittal and North 
Berwick, two hundred and eighty 
widows wept their husbands lost. 

The spectators were busy carrying 
the dead, as they were driven on 
shore, beyond the reach of tide- 
mark, They had continued their 
melancholy task for near an hour, 
when a voice exclaimed—< See! 
see! one still lives, and struggles to 
make the shore.”’ 

All rushed to the spot from whence 
the voice proceeded, and a young 
man was perceived, with more than 
mortal energy, yet laboring in the 
whirling waves. His countenance 
was black with despair. His heart 
panting suffocating pangs. His limbs 
buffeted the billows in the strong 
agony of death, and hestrained, with 
desperate eagerness, towards the pro- 
jecting point of a black rock. It was 
now within its grasp, but, in its stead, 
he clutched the deceitful wave that 
laughed at his deliverance. He was 
whirled around it, and dashed upon 
it with violence, and again swept back 
by the relentless surge. He threw 
out his arms at random, and his deep 
groans and panting breath were heard 
through the sea’s hoarse voice. He 
again reached the rock—he grasped, 
he clung to its tangled sides. A 
murmur moaned through the multi- 
tude. They gazed one upon an- 
other. His glazed eyes frowned 
darkly upon them. Supplication and 
scorn mingled in his look, His lips 
moved, but his tongue uttered no 
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sound, He only grasped to speak—— 
to implore assistance. His strength 
gave way—the waters rushed round 
the rock as a whirlpool. He was 
again uplifted upon the white bosom 
of the foam, and tossed within a few 
yards of the wailing but unavailing 
crowd, 

‘‘ Tt is John Crawford,” exclaimed 
those who were able to recognize his 
features. A loud shriek followed 
the mention of his name—a female 
rushed through the crowd, and the 
next moment the delicate form of 
Agnes Crawford was seen floating on 
the wild sea. In an instant a hundred 
plunged to her rescue; but before 
the scream of horror and surprise, 
raised by the spectators, when they 
beheld her devoted but desperate 
purpose, had subsided, she was be- 
yond the reach of all who feared 
death. Although no feminine amuse- 
ment, Agnes had delighted in buffet- 
ing the waters from a child, and she 
felt at home upon their bosom, and 
now the strength of inspiration seem- 
ed to thrill through her frame. She 
was hidden from the gaze of the mar- 
velling spectators, and a deep groan 
crept along the shore. She again 
appeared, and her fair hand grasped 
the shoulder of the drowning man. 
A shout of wild joy rang back on the 
deserted town. Her father, who was 
among the multitude, fell upon his 
knees. He clasped his hands to- 
gether. ‘‘ Merciful Heaven!” he ex- 
claimed, “Thou who stillest the tem- 
pest, and holdest the waters in the 
hollow of thy hand, protect—protect 
my child!” 

The waters rioted with redoubled 
fury. Her strength seemed failing 
but a smile of hope still lighted up 
her features, and her hand yet grasp- 
ed her apparently lifeless burden.— 
Despair again brooded on the coun- 
tenances of her friends. Fora mo- 
ment she despaired amongst the 
waves, but the next, Agnes Crawford 
lay senseless on the beach, her arm 
resting on the bosom of him she had 
snatched from the watery grave—on 
the bosom of her husband. 

They were borne to their own 
home, where in a few minutes she 
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yecovered, but her husband manifest- 
ed no sign of vitality. Allthe means 
within their power, and that they 
knew, were resorted to, in order to 
effect bis resuscitation. Long and 
anxiously she wept over him, rubbing 
his temples and his bosom, and at 
length, beneath her hand his breast 
first began to heave with the return- 
ing pulsation of his heart. 

“He lives! he breathes!” she ex- 
claimed, and she sank back ina state 
of unconsciousness, and was carried 
from the room. © The preacher at- 
tended by the bedside, where the un- 
conscious fisherman lay, directing 
and assisting in the operations neces- 
sary for restoring animation. 

As John Crawford began to re- 
cover, the film of death that had 
gathered over his eyes began to melt 
away, and he gazed around in be- 
wilderment, but unconscious of where 
he was, and sank into a troubled 
sleep; and as he so slept, and his 
strength returned, he cast forth his 
arms, in imagination yet grappling 
with death. He dreamed, and ia his 
dream he shouted for help, He 
prayed, and in the same breath he 
blasphemed, and reviled the tremb- 
ling spectators, that his troubled 


fancy still pictured on the beach, 


In a few hours the fisherman 
awoke from his troubled sleep, which 
many expected would have been the 
sleep ofdeath. He raised himself in 
the bed—he looked around wistfully. 
Agnes, w io had recovered and re- 
turned to the room, fell upon: his 
bosom. ‘My Agnes! my poor 
Agnes!” he cried, gazing wistfully in 
her face—‘t but where—where am 
I—and my bairnies, where are they ?” 

«Here, father,here,” cried the chil- 
dren, stretching out their little arms 
to embrace him. 

Again he looked anxiously around. 
A recollection of the past, and a con- 
ciousness of the present, fell upon 
his mind. “Thank God!” he ex- 
claimed, and burst into tears; and 
when his troubled soul and his agitat- 
ed bosom had found in them relief, 
he inquired eagerly, ‘but, oh, tell 
me, how was I saved? was I cast up- 


remembrance in my brain, as though 
an angel grasped me when I was 
sinking, and held me. But my head 
is confused, it is fearfuly confused, 
and I remember naething but as a 
dream; save the bursting awa’ o’ the 
dreadful storm, wi’ the perishing 0’ 
hunders in an instant, and the awfu’ 
cry that rang frae boat to boat, ‘‘a 
judgment has cum over us!” And 
it was a judgment indeed! Oh Ag- 
nes! had I listened to your words, to 
the prayers o’ my bits o’ bairns, or 
the advice o’ the minister, I would 
hae escaped the sin that I hae this 
day committed, and the horrors wi’ 
which it has been visited. Buttell 
me now, or in what manner I was 
saved.” 

“John” said the aged elder, the 
father of Agnes, “ye was saved by 
the merciful and sustaining power of 
that providence which ye this morn- 
ing set at naught. But I rejoice to 
find that your heart is not hardened, 
and that the awful visitation—judg- 
ment as ye have well described it, 
which has this day filled our coast 
with widows and with orphans, has 
not fallen upon you in vain; for ye 
acknowledge your guilt, and are 
grateful for your deliverance.— 
Your being saved is nothing short 0° 
a miracle. We a’ beheld how long 
and how desperately ye struggled wi? 
the raging waves when we knew not 
who ye were, and when it was na in 
the power of any being on the shore 
to render ye the slightest assistance. 
We saw how ye struggled to reach 
the black rock, and how ye was swept 
round it; and when ye at last reached 
it, we observed how ye clang to it wi? 
the grasp o’ death until your strength 
gave way, and the waves dashed you 
from it. Then ye was driven towards 
the beach, and some o’ the Spectators 
recognized your face, and then cried 
out your name, A scream burst up- 
on my ear—a women rushed through 
the crowd—and then John—oh, 
-but here the feelings of the 
overpowered him. He sob- 

id, and pausing for a few min- 
utes, added—* tell him some o’ ye.” 
“Oh, tell me,” said the fisherman, 


onthe beach? There is a confused? ‘all that my father-in-law has said, I 
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kenned before. But how was 1 sav- 
ed—or by whom?” 

The preacher took up the tale.— 
‘* Hearken unto me, John Crawford,” 
said he, ‘* ye have reason this day to 
sorrow, and to rejoice, and to be 
grateful beyond measure. In the 
morning ye mocked my counsel and 
set at naught my reproof. True, it 
was not the speaker, but the words of 
truth that were spoken, that ye ought 
to have regarded—for they were not 
my words, and I was but the humble 
instrument to convey them to ye.— 
But ye despised them, and as ye 
sowed so have ye reaped. But as 
your father-in-law has told ye, when 
your face was recognised from the 
shore, and your name mentioned, a 
woman screamed—she rushed thro’ 
the multitude—she plunged into the 
boiling sea, and in an instant she was 
beyond the reach of help!” 

* Speak, speak on,”’ cried the fish- 
erman, eagerly, and he placed his 
hands on his heaving bosom, and 
gazed anxiously, now towards the 
preacher, and again toward Agnes, 
who wept upon his shoulder. 

*« The Providence that had till then 
sustained you, while your, fellow 
creatures. perished around you,” 
added the clergyman, “supported 
her. She reached you—she grasp- 
ed yourarm. After loug struggling 
she brought ye within a few yards 
of the shore; a wave overwhelmed 
you both and cast you upon the 
beach, with her arm—the arm of 
your wife that saved you—upon your 
bosom !” 

“Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed the 
fisherman, pressing his bosom— 
“my ain Agnes! was it you? my 
wife—my saviour!’? And he wept 
aloud and his children wept also.— 
‘There is nae merit in what I’ve 
done,” replied she, “*for what should 
have attempted to save ye, had I no! 
ye were everything to me, John, and 
to our bairns.” . 

But the feelings of the wife and 
mother were too strong for words.— 
I will not dwell apon the joy and 
gratitudé of the family to whom the 
husband and the father had been res- 
tored as from the dead. Jt found a 
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sorrowful contrast in the voice of lam 
mentation and of mourning, which 
echoed’along the coast like the peel 
of an alarm bell. The dead were 
lain in heaps along the beach, and on 
the following day, widows, orphans, 
parents, and ‘brothers, came from all 
the fishing towns along the coast, to 
seek their dead among the drowned 
that had been gathered together; or, 
if they found them not, they wander- 
ed along the shore to seek for 
them where the sea might have cast 
them forth. Such is the tale of the 
Sabbath wrecks—of the lost brave of 
Dunbar. 


Obscure Passages in the Bible 


A gentleman who visits with great 
regularity, the Philadelphia Peniten- 
tiary, 1n order to instruct the inmates, 
has given a Bible to one of the. con- 
victs, who at each visit, would ask 
him,with much shrewdness, the mean- 
ing of some difficult passage of the 
scriptures, declaring that he would not 
go on, in his reading, if these were 
not explained to him. ‘The gentle- 
man was unable to persuade him 
that it would be best for him first to 
dwell upon those passages which he 
could easily understand, and which 
applied to his situation. After many 
fruitless trials to induce the convict 
to take: eign his friendly teach- 
er said to- » would you . 
think prin n, who had 
not tasted a morse cod for 24 — 
hours, and was asked by. a charitable 
neighbor to come in, and. sit down at 
a richly covered table, on which were 
very large dishes of choice meat, and 
also covered ones, the contents of 
which were unknown to the hungry 
man, if instead of satisfying his ex- 
hausted frame with the former, he 
should raise one cover after another, 
in order to find out what these un- 
known dishes were composed of, in 
spite of all the solicitations of the 
charitable man to partake first of the 
more substantial dishes, until, over- 
come with exhaustion, be fell from 
his seat? ** What would you think of 
such a man?” “ He—was a fool,” 
said the convict, “and 1 will be one 
po longer.” 
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NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


The Royal Navy Board of Stock- 
holm hereby make known for the 
information of mariners, that by com- 
mand of his majesty two stone Light 
houses of a similar height have been 
erected upon the highest point of 
the Island of Nordsoster, likewise 
called Kosterkullen, situated on the 
Northern shore of the county of Bo- 
hus, 200 feet above the sea, and in 
58 54. 12 North latitude, and in 14 
01. longitude East of Greenwich, and 
29.1315 Eastof Feree. The Light- 
houses are 17 feet high to the tower, 
and 20 feet to the flame, which is 220 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
can be seen on a clear night from the 
deck of a vessel at a distance of from 
four to five geographical miles. The 
towers are 240 feet North and South 
upon the compass distant from one 
another. Onthesouthern-most tow- 


er is placed a stationary light of the 


third size, and on the northern-most 
one a rotary light, its revolution oc- 
cupying two minutes, during which 
it exhibits short but rapid flashes of 
light. They will be lighted for the 
first time on the ist of September, 
and will continue to be lighted regu- 
larly during the times of the year ap- 
pointed for the other Light-houses in 
the kingdom. 


GrerauTER, June 6, 1850. 

Sir.—The following change in the 
Light usually exhibited at Algeciras, 
1 beg to communicate to you, for the 
information of masters of vessels 
tacking about the bay during the 
night, or desiring to anchor in that 
roadsieads 

The fixed light hitherto situated on 
the beach at Algeciras, has been re- 
moved to Green Island bearing S. 8. 
E. about one mile from the former 
position, where it will be lighted after 
the 15th inst. It is at an elevation of 
46 feet from the level of the sea, and 
from the S. E. quarter the full light 
will be seen; from the N. EK. and S. 
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W. only the half light; and from the 
N. t W. the light is invisible. 
(signed) Loneanps Cowe tt, 
Agent to Lloyd’s. 
Capt. G. A. Halsted R. N. Sec’y, 
Lloyd's. 


San Francisco, March 30, 1850. 

Yesterday morning, Lieut. W. A. 
Barlett, of the Navy, called my atten- 
tion to the existence of asunken rock, 
off Rincon Point, which he, with 
Lieut. Pierce, of the Revenue Ma- 
rine, has examined. 

This morning, I examined the 
rock, and found that at low water 
there was but four and a-half feet 
water on it. It lies nearly East and 
West, covering an area of eight or 
ten yards in that direction, and four 
and five North aud South. The dis- 
tance of the rock from the East ex- 
tremity of Rincon Point is about 180 
or 200 yards, and bears per compass 
from that point E. by N. 

A small Buoy was placed on it by 
Lieut. Pierce yesterday, and this 
morning I placed another; these how- 
ever, are but temporary, and a large 
spar Buoy should be placed on it im- 
mediately. 

There isa channel of 24 feet be- 
tween the rock and the point. 

I am, very respectfully, yours. 

Wm. R. WARTHOR, 
Lieut, Com’g and Ass’t U. S. Coast 
Survey. 


A New Island.—A very interest- 
ing discovery, ofa large island entire- 
ly unknown, we believe to navigators, 
was made in November last, by Capt. 
M’ Michael, of the ship Montauk, on 
his voyage from Sydney, N 8S. W to 
Shanghae, inChina. It lies between 
the Loo Chop Islands and Japan, and 
occupies the positions embraced by 
what are presented in the ordinary 
Admirally charts as three distincts 
and small islets, termed respectively, 
Harbor, Bungalow, and Crown Is- 
Jands; of which the two first named 
have very nearly the same meridian— 
about 130 deg. 6 min. EK. from Green- 
wich; while Bungalow is in 28 deg. 
20 min., and Harbor Island in 28 deg. 
20 min, N, lat. : Crown Island being 
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placed more at the south and West 
It was, of course, the Eastern fron. 
of the island which was seen by Capt. 
M’ Michael; and so far as he was able 
to observe, it extended from 27. 35. 
to nearly 28. 40. N. lat., and from 129, 
05, to 180.18. E. lon ; throughout 
which limits he coasted it, approach- 
ing some times within ten or fifteen 

miles of the shore. It is high in the 
middle and at the North end: where 
the appearance is of a coast of cliffs 
with a number of smal! islands close 
along shore; the South end being 
low, witha reef all around. In this 
Southern portion there is the appear- 
ance of an opening—as of the fancied 
channel between the parts mistaken 
for Crown and Bungalow Islands; but 
no such channel exists. Smoke was 
seen in several places; and at night 
many lights, as from fishing boats.— 
A Ship bound to the North and West 
of Luo Choo, according to Capt. 
M’M , should not run to the North 
of 27 deg. 35 min. N. lat. ; which par: 
alle] will take her clear of all; o¥; 
otherwise, he should get to the North 
of the island, which does not proba- 
bly extend beyond 28 deg. 45 min.— 


WHITEHALL, June 21, 1850. 
Sir--[ am directed by ihe Lords of 
the Committee of Privy Council: for 
Trade, to transmit to you, for the in- 
formation of the Committee for Man- 
aging the affairs of Lloyd’s, and in 
order that it may obtaiu publicity, the 
accompanying printed copy of a No- 
tice, issued by the Minister of the 
Danish Navy on the 22d May last, 
stating that the old Revolving Light 
on Kyhojm, in lon. 10. 40. 38. lat. 55. 
56. 3. has been superseded on the } 
17th may, by a Fixed Light, with a 
Siderial Lamp plased at the same el- 
evation, and close to the Northern 
side of the town, on which had stood 
the previous Light. 

(Signed) Denis LE Marcnanrt, 
Secretary, Lioyd’s.  ( 
G. A. Hausrep, R.N. | 


[ TRANSLATION. | 


In lieu of the former Revolving 
Light on Kyhoim, a Fixed Lantern 
Light, with Siderial Lamps, has been 
suspended, during the present month, 
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(May) from a pole due North of the 
spot where the Old Steeple stood. 

The New Light, was exhibited for 
ihe first time on the 17th May. It 
is at the same elevation as the former, 
viz, 56 feet above the sea, and lights 
the horizon all around a distance of 
2 to 24 miles. 

This Light is exhibited at the same 
periods as hitherto, throughout the 
year. 

Ministry of Marine, May 22, 1850. 
(Signed) ZAHR MANN, 
SUENSON., 


Collistons—A statement has been 
prepared by Mr. John A. Rucker, 
Underwriter to the London Assurance 
Company giving aclassification of the 
number of collisions at sea reported 
in Lloyd’s List during the five years 
from 1845 to 1849 inclusive. From 
this it appears that the annual num- 
bers were 603, 564, 699, 633 and 565; 
so that there has been a decrease, 
notwithstanding the increased com- 
mercial traffic of 1849. The total 
collisions of the five years amount to 
3064. Of these, 279 were cases in 
which a vessel was sunk, run down 

or abandoned: 139 were cases in 
which there was serious damage ; 686 
in which the damage, although less, 
was still considerable; and 1910 in 
steamers in contact with steamers 
during each year isabout11; of steam- 
ers in contract with sailing vessels, 
about 37; of sailing vessels in con- 
tract with steamers, 38; and of sailing 
vessels with sailing vessels, which it 
was only slight, the average of 533. 


New Light-house.—F rom and af- 
ter the 1st of May, a light is to be 
exhibited at the entrance of the old 

Bahama Channel, at Cape Maternillos, 
Island of Cuba, from sunset to sun- 
rise. Said Light is situated in Jat. 
21. 39. 39. N. lon 7053. 17. W. meri- 
dian of Cadiz, of the first class of 
Fresnell, ‘dioptrico,” with rotary 
movement, eclipsing in alternate min- 
utes. The Light will be of natural 
color, elevated. 190 feet above the 
level of the sea, giving 15 miles of 
tangent, so that it may be seen at 
greater or less distance, according 
to the state of the atmosphere and the 
elevation of the observer. 
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Curacao, June 1. 

For the benefit of masters of vessels 
and others visiting this Island, the 
Dutch government have erected, on 
the Island of Litde Curacao (a small 
Island about five miles to the South- 
ward ofthis Island) a Lighthouse, of 
some forty feetin height, which willbe 
lighed in course of this or next month. 
A lighthouse on that Island was very 
necesary, as the Island is almost 
level] with the sea, and cannot beseen 
at night, unless the weather is very 
clear, anda short distance from it.— 
A large French man-of-war ran on it 
about a year ago, and wasa total Joss. 
The light, it is understood, will be a 
fixed white one, and can be seen 
several miles at sea. 


————__ +9. ___—_ 


DISASTERS. 


The pilot boat Northern Light, 
Flanders, from Boston, !7th Dec. for 
San Francisco, was wrecked on the 


17th March, in the Straits of Magellan } : 
} on the reef, the sea being smooth, 


in a gale of wind, and went ashore a 
total loss. 

Br. bitg Jewess, for Néw-Orleans, 
from a port in Spain, went ashore on 
Crab Jsland 24th April, and is sup- 
posed to be a total loss. 

The American whale ship Isabella, 
New Bedford, was totally lost on the 
South end of Chilo Island. She was 
15 eat out, and had 800 bbls 

Brayton was drowned. 
boats had arrived at 
two were stil] missing. 
Brig mperial, of Norfolk, from 
Savanna-la-Mar, Jam. for this port, 
was wrecked on one of the Jardinells 
Keys, 15 miles East of the Isle of 
Pines, 

Whale ship Margaret, Fales, of 
Newport, on the 27th February, when 
22 months out was driven ashore ina 
vale of wind on Hubema, one of the 
Society stands, near Tahiti. Two 
ofthe M’s crew were capsized in a 
boat anddrowned. - 

Astoria, Oregon, May 2. 

The Aurora, in coming up, ground- 
ed ona pile of ballast at Tongue 
Point Bar, and bilyed ; vessel a total 
loss. 

Br. brig Brazilian, from Porto 
Cabello for this port, ran ashore on 
the S. E. side of St. Domingo, 
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about 6th of May, and became a 
total wreck. 

A letter from on board the steam- 
ship Tabago, Panama, May 18, 
says} March 22, in the Straits of 
Magellan, when up with Port Gal- 
lant, discovered a ship's long boat 
and yawl; found them to be the offi- 
cers and crew of the British barque 
Manuela, bound to London, with 
copper and $46,000 in specie, from 
Valparaiso. In lon. 80. lat. 46, had 
sprung a Jeak, and bore up for Cape 
Pillar, to beach her, but finding no 
place, were obliged to abanden her. 
Supposed she must have gone on 
shore at Cape Upright, on the 
Southern side of the Straits, and 
gone to pieces. 

The American whale ship Maer- 
garet, Capt. Fayles, was wrecked 
on the 25th of February at Hushine, 
one of the Society Islands going in 
for repairs. A mative pilot was 
taken on board, who ran the vessel 


weather pleasant and wind favorable. 

Brig Nathan Hale. hence for 
Chagres, was the vessel reported lost 
on Caicos reef 14th of May. 


Brig O. C. Raymond, Churchill, 
left San Francisco 2ist of May for 
Oregon, sprung aleak the next day, 
and after an ineffectual attempt to 
keep her clear of water, the vessel 
was abandoned. 


Br. barque Clio, at this port from 
Carthagena, Spain—May 8th, was 
struck with a heavy cross sea, which 
carried away the three topmasts and 
and topgallant masts, the falling of 
which knocked overboard two men. 
June 8, picked up two men froma 
small boat belonging to the herm. 
brig Joseph Bryant, (of Bangor,) 
from Girgenti, bound to Boston; the 
vessel having foundered the previous 
day the captain and crew left her in 
the long boat. 

Fishing schr. Convoy, Eldridge, 
of Barnstable, ran on Schooner Bar, 
south of Chatham Lights, night 7th 
June, and bilged. 

The whaling ship Franklin, of 
Sag Harbor, went ashore during 
night June 7th, about 70 miles 
North of Pernambuco, and it was 
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thought she would prove a total 
loss. 


Brig Joseph Bryant, Stewart, of 
Bangor, from Girgenti, Sicily, for 
Boston, foundered at sea 7th June. 
Two of her crew, James Livingston 
and James Harlin, were picked up 
in a small boat 8th June, by barque 
Clio at this port, Capt. S. and the 
rest of the crew were in the long 
boat, of which nothing is known. 


Schr. Steep Brook, from Thomas- 
ton for Exeter, N. H., sprung a leak 
26th June, Boon Island, W. seven 
miles, and sunk soon after. The 
captain and erew went on board 
fishing schr. Larunea. 


Brig Ella, Bryant, from Sydney, 
C. B. for Boston, put into Portland 
19th June, to repair damages, hav- 
ing on the 18th, at Midnight, run into 
schr. Chief Sachem, Parker, of and 
from Lubec for this port. The 
schooner sunk in about five minutes 
after the collision; all hands saved. 


The brig reported ashore on 
Watch Hill Reef 14th June., proves 
to be the Watchman, on Fisher’s 
Island Reef, fullof water and strip- 
ped. 


The brig before reported ashore 
on Little River Head, near Cutler, 
Me., proves to be the Br. brig Cey- 
lon, from Boston, for St. John N. B. 
She went on shore in a thick fog 23d 
June. 


Ship St. George, Ferris, at this 
port from Liverpool, Ist inst., lat. 
45 50 lon. 48 50, on Grand Banks 
fell in with the wreck of the Br. 
brig Lerwick, with both her masts 
carried away, her foremast laying 
across her deck. : 

Brig Margaret, Hill, of Portland, 
from Cienfuegos for Philadelphia, 
on the 16th July encountered a gale 
from N. which lasted three days, 
stripped the vessel of all her sails, 
blowing a perfect hurricane—18th 
drifted on to Hatteras Shoal, struck 
in four fathoms and beat over, let 
go both anchors, parted chain and 
went ashore on the beach.—Total 
loss. 


The Br. brigs Belle, of Douglas, 
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and Ocean, of Maryport, both from 
Wilmington, N. C., bound to Liver- 
pool, and the Br. sch. Racer, of and 
for Nassau, N. P., from New-York, 
and the brig Mary Ellen, of Gar- 
diner, Me., from Wilmington, N. C., 
with a cargo of lumber for Boston, 
all went ashore on Cape Hatteras 
in the gale 16th and 18th last 
month, and were totally lost—crews 
all saved, except three men belong- 
ing to the schooner, which capsized 
before she went on. 


The vessel burnt off the coast of 
Brazil was not the China, (as 
reported,) but barque Channing, 
Adams, of Bangor, Me., hence April 
3d, for California. She was totally 
destoyed night May 23d, 200 miles 
S. E. from Bahia. The crew, after 
being 60 hours in their boats ar- 
rived at Bahia, May 26th. 


Brig Anna Maria, Rackleff, of 
and from Portland, for Cienfuegos, 
was dismasted in the late gale, and 
leaked so that the crew were ob- 
liged to abandon her—they were 
taken off by barque Mary Dale, on 
the 19th July. 


Brig Conchita, Treat, of Frank- 
fort, from Baltimore from Pensa- 
cola, with bricks, was lost on Green 
Turtle, Key., 20th July. 


A dismasted vessel, with no name 
on the stern, having the appearance 
of a Prince Edward Island vessel, 
was fallen in with on the coast of 
Labrador, recently. The bodies of 
three men were in the cabin. 


The ship Corsair, from Liverpool 
to New York, 35 days out, was 
wrecked near Cape Race, July 8. 


Red Islands, July 21. 
The Houghton Le Skerne, of 
Sunderland, from Port Talbot, came 
on shore on the East end of this 
Island, Saturday morning, the water 
flows over her rails every tide. 


Gaspe Basin, July 12. 
Brig Wave, Henderson, from 
Limerick, is wrecked at Cape Ros- 
ier. 
Schr. Wm. Penn, of Bath, went 
ashore night 19th July, in the S. 
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E. gale, E. of Little River, Culter 


Me. 


Fishing schr. Philosopher, Hus- 
sey, of Nantucket, went on shore 
19th July, in a Southeast storm, at 
the East’ side cf the Island, and 
bilged; will be a total loss. 


Chagres, June 26. 
The Br. steamer Dee, Allen, from 
San Juan, Nicaragua, brought Capt. 
Cates and crew, late of the barque 
Lucy Ellen, (of Boston,) which was 
capsized in a white squall 17th July, 


July 4. 
The ship Hemisphere, for New 
York, has put back, having been 
dismasted 2d July. ‘Two men killed, 
two washed overboard, and several 
others injured. 


Sch. Howard, at Boston, from 
St. Jago, 20th July, fell in with 
Sp. brig Amistad, from Havana for 
Barcelona, in a sinking condition, 
took off captain, crew and three pas- 
sengers, and brought them into 
port. The brig was seen to go 
down about two hours after the 
crew left her. 


Br. brig Psyche, from Miramichi, 
for St. Johns, N. F. was totally lost 
on the Island of Miquelon, 6th July. 


Br barque Selma, of Dundee, 
from Dublin, June 25, for St. John, 
N. B., in ballast, struck on Grand 
Menan, during a thick fog, wind 
South Easterly, about midnight 
29th July; sunk at 4 o’clock next 
morning. 


Brig Adams, Veazie, from Phila- 
delphia for Boston, which went 
ashore at New-Inlet in the gale 
night 18th July, is a total loss. 


British barque Lady Colebrook, 
from New York for Quebec, was 
wrecked near Scatterie 25th July. 


Schr. Belle, Burgess, of and from 
Elizabeth City, went ashore at St. 
Croix, 12th July, in a blow from the 
Westward, and bilged. 


Barque Kingston, at Philadelphia, 
23d July, reports: July 17th, fell in 
with sch. Orizaba, McKenzie, from 
Georgetown, 8. C., for Yarmouth 
Falls, near Portland, in distress, lay 
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by her all night, during which lost 
boat and main spencer. At day- 
light, the schooner being full of 
water and sinking, succeeded in 
taking off Capt. McKenzie, mate and 
four seamen. 


Ship Elizabeth, of Philadelphia, 
from Leghorn, went ashore during 
the gale 19th July, four miles East 
of Fire Island Light-house, and soon 
after went to pieces, proving a total 
wreck. Of 23 persons on board, 
eight were drowned. In 12 hours 
after the vessel struck, she was an 
entire wreck, the sea making a clean 
breach ever her. 


The Br. ship Corsair, before re- 
ported, was totally lost on the night 
20th June, on Mistaken Point near 
Cape Race. 


Brig Panama, Grumley, with 
lumber, from Jacksonville for Say- 
brook, was stranded on St. John’s 
Bar, night 2d Aug., during a squall. 


Brig Cordelia, (supposed of New 
York,) from San Francisco for 
Portland, Oregon, ran upon a snag 
in Lewis & Clarke’s River, bilged 
when the tide fell, and became a 
total loss. 


a ee ee 
MISSING VESSELS. 


Barque Francia, Crocker, left Pil- 
lau in Prussia about Ist November 
last, passed Elsineur 4th, and put into 
Neerestock near Arendal in Norway 
7th, and left there twe days after- 
wards bound to Boston, since which 
time nothing has been heard of her. 
Vessel and cargo owned in Boston. 


Brig Alvarado, Richardson, of 
Sullivan, Me. sailed from Boston 
about Sept. 8th last, for St. Domingo, 
with an assorted cargo, and has not 
since been heard from. Vessel and 
cargo insured here and in Boston, 


London, June 25. 
The Mercurius, Monk, from New- 
castle for New-York passed through 
the Downs Feb. 24th, and has not 
ince been heard from. 


ucicy. 


A SABBATH AT SEA. 


~ 


BY MES. Lb. 


Swirrt o’er the tossing deep, 
As woke the Sabbath day, 

With favoring breeze and snowy sails, 
A bark pursued its way ; 

When lo! a gush of music sweet 
Came from its lonely breast, 

A holy voice of hymns, that lull’d 
The wrathful wave to rest. 


Upon the shelter’d deck 
Was held a sacred rite, 
The worship of old Ocean’s King, 
The Lord of power and might, 
Who with a simple line of sand 
Doth curb its monstrous tide, 
And lay his finger on its mane, 
To quell its fiercest pride. 


High words of solemn prayer 
Each listening spirit stir, 

And by the fair young babe knelt down 
The bronzed mariner ; 

On couch and mattrass rang’d around, 
The siek forget their grief, 

And drank the healing lore of Heaven 
As dew, the thicsty leaf. ~ 


Poor Erin’s ardent sons 
Up from the steerage came, 

And in their rude response invok’d 
Jehovah’s awful name, 

While little children guther’d near, 
Blest in their guileless years, 

Hands folded close, and lips apart. 
And thoughts that mov’d to tears. 


Fill’d with the scene sublime, 
The priestly heart grew bold 

To speak with eloquence of him, 
Who the great deep control’d; 

And Joftier was his youthful brow, 
And deep his tuneful voice, 

That warn’d the sinner to repent, 
And bade the saint rejoice. 


A spell was on the heart 
That bow’d the proudest head, 
Above us, the eternal skies, 
Beneath our feet, the dead,— 
The dead,—who know no burial rite, 
Save storm, or battle cry, 


Whose tombs are where the coral grows, 


And the Sea-monsters lie. 


H. 


SIGOURNEY. 


It is a blessed thing, 
In God’s own conrts to stand, 
And hear the pealing organ swell, 
And join the prayerful band 
Yet who in full dependence fvels 
That One Alone can save, 
Until his fleeting life he throws 
Upon the faithless wave ? 


It is a blessed thing 
‘Yo heed the Sabbath chime, 

And on ’neath summer foliage walk 
To keep the holy time; 

Yet who hath all devoutly prais’d 
Him, who his breath hath kept, 

Until the strong, unpitying surge 
Ranged round him while he slept ? 


Earth, the indulgent nurse, 
With love, ber son doth guide, 
His safety on her quiet breast 
Begets an inborn pride ; 
But Ocean, king severe, 
Doth mock his trusting gaze, 
And try the fabric of the faith, 
By which on Heaven he stays. 


Again, that tuneful sound 
Steals o’er the watery plain: 

How passing sweet are Zion’s songs 
Amid the stranger-main. 

Our vessel taught them to the winds 
Along her venturous way, 

And bade the intrusive billows hush 
In their tremendous play. 


Throughout the broad expanse, 
No living thing is seen, 
Except the stormy petrel’s wing 
That flecks the blue serene. 
Praise !—Praise !—Methinks the hoareest 


surge 
Might Jearn that lesson well, 
Which eyen the infant zephyr’s breath 
To earth’s frail flowers doth tell, 


What though the tender thought 
Of lov’d ones far away, 

Steal lingering to tho moisten’d eye 
Mid prayer and chanted lay, 

Yet trust ia a Redeemer’s word, 
And hopes that blossom free, 

And hallow’d memories cling around 
This Sabbath on the sea. 


How Vork, September, 1850. 


The Swedish Sailor and the Nor- 
wegian Stranger; 
OR, A FOUNTAIN OF GOOD OPENED. 


It is wise to trace moral influence— 
the effect of a word or an act. It is 
the smallest fountain; so small that 
a canary bird stepping in would en- 
danger its existence; but it swells 
like the Prophet’s holy waters, to the 
ancles, to the knees, to the loins, to 
a ‘river that could not be passed 
over.”’ 

Fourteen years ago last month, a 
Norwegian young man stepped on the 
wharf in New-York. He was a 
stranger. The style of the buildings, 
the dress, manners and language of 
the people, the carriages in the 
streets, and various articles exhibited 
at the shop doors were all knew to 
him. He wandered about the city 
with surprise in his looks, and the 
heart of the stranger in his bosom. 
Tf the reader has ever been placed in 
similar circumstances, I need not be- 
speak your sympathies, for they are 
already swelling up in his favor. He 
was strolling, he knew not why, down 
Rosevelt street, near the Mariner’s 
Church, when a Swedish sailor ad- 
dressed him in a language he under- 
stood. ‘Come,’ said the sailor, 
‘come in here to the meeting for 
prayer; the Lord has blessed me 
here, and he may bless you.” ‘To 
hear any kind voice was grateful to 
his feelings, and especially in an in- 
telligible language. He accepted 
the invitation. Asis common in that 
prayer-meeting there were men of 
different nations. I*. O, Nelson, the 
Swedish Sailor Missionary was there, 
who in common with others felt and 
expressed the liveliest interest for 


the spiritual welfare of this Norwe- 
gian stranger. One Swedish sailor was 
so interested as to kneel three times 
in-the course of the meeting, and 
make him the special subject of his 
prayers. Such a reception and soli- 
citude in his behalf could not but 
impress the stranger. His mind was 
in utter darkness as to the way of sal- 
vation. But now he had both the 
example and the direction to look to 
the Lord Jesus forhelp. He felt his 
necessities and began to pray. Some 
days after, borne down with a sense 
of his lost condition as a sinner, and 
not knowing what to do, he went 
down Rosevelt street again to the 
Mariner’s Church. The words of the 
sailor were ringing in his ears, ‘* the 
Lord has blessed me here, and he 
may bless you.” He found the 
church closed, and with a sad heart 
strayed on till he brought up at the 
Battery. Between 8 and 9 in the 
evening, as he was here walking, and 
trying in prayer to cast himself upon 
the pardoning mercy of God, he who 
opened the heart of Lydia by the 
river side appeared to him and turned 
bis sorrow into joy. So much for 
the Sailor’s invitation to that prayer 
meeting. Somuch for the fountain. 
Let us now see the river of God 
swell, and 
The city of God gladdened. 

The Norwegian stranger was now 
more than ever satisfied with the 
new home of his adoption. Again 
and again did he bless God for bring- 
ing him across the ocean to find here 
Christian friends, gospel privileges. 
a glorious Saviour, new hopes, new 
joys and new prospects. Again and 
again did he sing,— 

‘What shall I render to my God 
For all his kindness shown,” 
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At length finding him a suitable 
companion, he married, moved into 
the interior of the State of New-York 
and bought him a small farm. He 
found the neighborhood anything 
but Christian. Four grog-shops with- 
in a mile, frequented by the grand- 
fathers, the fathers and the little 
boys. No church, and no preaching 
except very seldom in an old log 
school house. The Sabbath was 
usually spent, if a pleasant day, in 
fishing, hunting and visiting; or if 
otherwise, in playing cards and gam- 
bling. The little boy as well as the 
adult under the influence of liquor 
could stagger and swear. 

Repeatedly he told his wife that 
he could not Jive in such a neighbor- 
hood. He felt as did Lot in Sodom, 
and his reproofs of wickedness were 
no better received. Several times 
when his arrangements to leave were 
nearly matured something occurred 
to break them up. 

Last winter, having made the mat- 
ter a subject of much and fervent 
prayer, he determined on one more 
effort to benefit that people. He 
went to a minister of the gospel with 
the Macedonian cry, ‘“* Come over 
and help us.” Though poor himself 
he pledged $25 from his own purse 
for so much preaching as he could 
get ina few months. The first ser- 
mon was preached on Christmas 
evening, when so stil] and solemn 
was the congregation as to induce 
the minister to give an appointment 
for another sermon in the same place 
the next evening. It was evident 
that the Lord was there by his spirit; 
and the meetings were continued 
with little interruption for six weeks. 
In the judgment of charity about fifty 
were born into the kingdom of God. 
Among the rest was the oldest grog- 
seller in the place, his wife, his two 
daughters, his two brothers and a 
nephew. It was goud to see the old 
man rise in the social meeting and 
hear him tell with tears rolling down 
his cheeks how it used to be with 
him, and how the Lord had restored 
his captivity. And it did his Nor- 
wegian friend good to help him take 
down the sign from the grog-shop, 
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as also to see two others come down. 
The Sabbath now shines there, anda 
sanctuary at an expense of about one 
thousand dollars will soon be com- 
pleted. “ Instead of the thorn shall 
come up the fir tree, and instead of 
the brier shall come up the myrtle 
tree.” The rill of moral influence 
has become a river, and the city of 
God is gladdened. 

The Swedish sailor has probably 
forgotten the word fitly spoken to the 
Norwegian stranger, fourteen years 
ago; but the fountain of blessing thus 
opened is not lost, nor will it cease to 
flow and bless, 


“While life, and thought, and being last, 
Or immortality endures.’ 


The Dreadful Oath. 


* A youth, about seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, waited upon 
one of the secretaries of the Bethel 
Companies, atLiverpool, to purchase 
a tract. He was asked if he had 
attended any of the Bethel prayer- 
meetings on board ship? He said, 
‘Yes, the last evening only. Yes- 
terday I landed from my voyage ; 
and this afternoon I am bound to 
Scotland to see my friends. Al- 
though that visit to the Bethel 
meeting was accidental, it has been 
the means of great consolation to 
my mind.’ ‘I am glad you find it 
so,’ Observed the secretary; ‘ were 
you unhappy?’ ‘Tf will relate,’ said 
he, ‘ what took place during my last 
voyage. I sailed from London ina 
Scotch vessel, for the West Indies, 
second mate, the most profligate 
and abandoned wretch that ever 
sailed on salt water, particularly for 
profane swearing. Our captain, 
though a good seaman and kind to 
his ship’s company, cared not either 
for his soul or for the souls of his 
ship’s crew. We had been at sea 
about sixteen days; it came on 
night; it was my watch on deck; 
the night was dark and lowering, 
and but little wind at the time; we 
had most of our lower sails set. I 
was walking fore and aft on the lee- 
ward side of the ship, when a sud- 
den puff of wind caused the vessel 
to give a heavy lurch: not prepared 
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to meet it, | was capsized and came 
head on against one of the stanch- 
eons: feeling much hurt, I gave 
vent to my anger by a very tre- 
mendous oath, cursing the wind, the 
ship, the sea, and (awful to mention) 
the being who madethem. Scarce 
had this horrid oath escaped my lips, 
when it appeared to roll back upon 
my mind with so frightful an im- 
age, that I ran aft, and for a mo- 
ment or two thought I saw the sea 
parting, and the vessel going down. 
I took the helm from the man who 
was at it, and put the ship’s head to 
the wind. All that night my awful 
cath was passing before my eyes 
like a spectre, and its consequences 
appeared to be my certain damna- 
tion. For several days I was mis- 
erable; ashamed to acknowledge 
the cause. I asked one of the men 
if he had any book to lend me to 
read; he offered me a French novel, 
by Rosseau. I asked him if he had 
a testament or bible. He answered 
by asking if I were going to die; for 
his part, he said, he never troubled 
his head about bible or prayer-book ; 


he left all these matters to the | 


priest, 1o whom he left part of his 
pay to pray for him; if I had done 
so, I should not be so squeamish.— 
The captain [ knew had a bible, but 
I was unwilling to ask the lend of it. 
Several days thus passed in the 
greatest torment, this dreadful oath 
always before me. I could not 
pray ; indeed, I thought it of no use. 
On the fifth day, I was turning over 
some things in my chest, when I 
found some trifles i had purchased 
for sea-stock in a paper,—this piece 
of paper,’ (putting his hand at the 
same time into his jacket-pocket, 
and from a small red case pulling 
out a paper, which was a leaf of the 
bible. containing nearly the whole 
of the first chapter of Isaiah;)— 
‘oh! how my heart throbbed when 
I found it was a piece of a bible.’ 
At that moment tears fell from his 
eyes, and he pressed the leaf to his 
bosom. ‘But, sir,’ continued he, 
‘conceive what I felt when I read 
these words,— Though your sins 
are as scarlet, they shall be white as: 
snow ; though they be red like crim- 
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son they shall be white as wool.”— 
Here he paused to wipe the tears 
away. ‘Qh, sir,’ he added, ‘like a 
drowning man, I clung to his life- 
buoy; on thisTiaidmy soul. Ithen 
prayed, and the Lord was graciously 
pleased to remove, in some measure 
the great guilt from my conscience; 
though I continued mournful and 
bowed down, until last evening, on 
board the Mayflower, I stowed away 
with the Bethel Company. I felt 
much comforted in the service. It 
deeply affected me, and I have now 
reason to believe that the Lord has 
forgiven my great sin. Like poor 
Legion, I am now going home to 
my friends and neighbours, to tell 
them what great things the Lord 
has done for me. Farewell!’ ”’— 
London S. M. 


ee ee tee 
Improvement in the Navy. 


We publish, with much pleasure, 
the following extract from a private 
letter, published in the New York 
Commercial, from the Rey. Mr. Ste- 
wart, Chaplain on board of the U. 
S. ship Congress, now at Havana. 
It details the results of a movement 
in the right quarter in favor of reform 
in the navy. The letter will be read 
with gratification and pride by every 
friend of the sailor: 

“ If the Congress furnishes a fair 
criterion by which to judge of the 
improvement of the navy, both among 
the officers and men, since I was 
last at sea in a man-of-war, I must 
say that the change for the better 
has been most decided and most de- 
sirable. With gentlemen of such 
enlightened views, correct principles 
and exemplary deportment in every 
respect as Commodore Keever, Cap- 
tain McIntosh and Lieut. Turner, 
chief in authority on board, and a 
ship’s company of five hundred offi- 
cers and men, well disposed to sobri- 
ety and good order, | feel my official 
position to be desirable, and as full 
of promise as Can be that of any 

‘Shepherd of the wandering flock 
That has the ocean for its wold— 
That has the'vessel for its fold.’ 

We are in the incipient stage, at 

least, of what I most devoutly pray 
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may prove a Satisfactory and suc- 
cessful demonstraticn of the practi- 
cability of restricting the lash, asa 
means of discipline, on board our 
men-of-war to such cases as the find- 
ing of a court martial shall prove to 
be incorrigible and impracticable, to 
other devices of punishment. 

So far from having had our decks 
resounding day after day with the 
lashings of the ‘colt,’ and scarcely 
less frequently with those of the 
‘cats,’ as [have known to be the case 
on board some ships, especially at 
the commencement of a cruise, other 
less repulsive means of enforcing 
discipline have been adopted and 
found thus far to be effectual. 

And what will the opposers, in the 
navy and in Congress, say of the 
abolition of the rations of rum, when 
in the face of the argumenton which 
they so much rely, ‘that our ships 
would be destitute of men without 
this inducement to enlist,’ [mention 
the fact, that three-fourths of the 
erew of this ship have never drawn 
the grog allowed them, and that their 
example has already been so gener- 
ally followed that though not a 
month at sea, there are now but 
twenty-five on board who receive it? 
The strong probability is that ina 
very short time this pernicious gra- 
tuity of the Government, will be uni- 
versally rejected by ‘ Congressmen’ 
here, and the young midshipmen of 
our ships be spared the disgust they 
fee] in being daily degraded into a 
species of bar-tender, in the super- 
vision of the rum-tub. 

The consequence of these two 

strong points of reform—the one in 
the mode of discipline by the officers, 
the other in the voluntary rejec- 
tion of strong drink by men—is that 
we have as cheerful and happy a 
erew as ever was afloat, active and 
efficient in the discharge of duty, 
emulous of the favor of their superi- 
ors and the honor of the ship, and 
buoyant with the hope of increasing 
good to all.” 


———_+9 »——__<—_ 


When the heart is won, the under- 
standing is easily persuaded. 
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Geraunt of Moneys. 


From July 15th to Aug. 15th, 1850. 


Directors for Life by the Payment 
of Fifty Dollars. 
Rev. John Van Liew, by Ref. 
Dutch Ch., Readding,N.J. $50 04 
Rev. Ehetewen Cutler, b 
Cong’l Society, St. Albans, 
VE, i 
Rev. Dan’! R. Cady, by Evan. 
Ch. and Soc., Westboro, 
Mss., (am’t ack’d below.) 
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Members for Life by the Payment 
of Twenty Dollars. 


Rev. John Dudley, by South 
Cong’|Soc. Middletown Ct., 
Wm. Sandford, by S. School, 
of First Parish, Bangor, 


Me., ‘ : : ‘ 

Rev. E. N. Hidden, by Social 
Party, Milford, N. H., 

Mrs. M. E. Hidden, by do., 

Mrs. Freeman Crosby, by do. = 
(in part, ) 

Deacon Ebenezer Tiovejoy, 
by Ladies’ S. F. Society, 
West Parish, And., Mss., 

Mrs. Hannah Russell, by do., 

Miss Elizabeth Hunt, by do., 

Abby C. Carew Stonington, 
by a Friend, 

Theodore A. Lovejoy, West- 
brook, Ct., (amount prev. 
acknowledged.) 

John V. Beane, by First 
Cong’! Soc. Haverhill, N. 
H., (balance.) 

Rev. E. H. Greeley; by do. ns 
(in part.) 

Wm. Blackinton, by Young 
Ladies’ S. F. Soc., Attle- 
borough, Mss., ; 

Hardy Claflin, do., do., : 

Rev. M. W. Williams, by 
Cong’! Soc., Shrewsbury, 
Mss. (am’t prev. ack’d.) 

Rev. John H. Woodward, by 
Cong’|Soc., Westford, Vt., 
(in part.) A 

Rev. Franklin W. Olmsted, 
by Cong’l Soc., Bridport, 
Vt., (in part.) . : 


56 
44 


00 
00 


25 
25 
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76 
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Deacon N. E. Adams, by : A Sailor, N. Mis 25 
Cong’! Soc., Stamford,Ct., 20 00 ; Cong’! Soc., Sippican, Mss., + 15 00 
Deacon John Hoyt, do., 20 00 3 Pres. Ch. and Cong’n, Shelter 
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Henry A. Lyman, by Mrs. § Center Ch, Hartford, Ct. . 230 00 
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Mrs. Maria Beecher, New Pres. Ch., N. Y., $3 00, 
Haven, Ct., by Mrs. Angel- (half for Mariner’s Ch, N. 
ina P. Rich, . DOMOT? Va dinearn eee seh s1eelnat 
Mrs. Harriet S. Cady. by From Chelsea, Pres. Ch., N. 
» Evan. Ch. and Soc., West- Y., $68 47, (half for Mar- 
boro, Mss., (am’t agk’d be- iner’s Ch., N. Y.,). 34 47 
low.) From Faculty and Students 
Mrs. Lydia B. B. Fay, West- of Amherst College, 14 25 
boro, Mss.,_ . A 20 00 ? From Central Ch., Fall River, 
oer M. Hz Pa rang 
. rom Mrs. } aaleieta,; ad- 
Donations. ley, Ravalater = ee 
) From First Cong’l Seaitty ‘ 
st genie Bethel Ch., i Pee Worcester, doe. ; y 29°00 
F : From Rev. N. Gale’ sSociety, 
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Vi, 16 65 F Ri Ww. P Ss 
From Ladies Sul. Seas New ai aa idle aine’s Soc., 
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: : } From Friends in Natack, do., » 5 00 
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From Miss D. ain Ston- 
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From Union Meeting, Fair- do., 6 pair Pillow-cases, 2 
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